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Y goodness! what a 
regular hornets’ nest 
Barbara stirred up 
last month when I was 
away! She certainly got 
a lot of fine letters from 
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and trees and children go 
together!” That’s why we 
are so proud of Fruit, Gar- 
den and Home. We are 
doing our best to make it 
reflect the finer aspirations 
we all have; we are trying 





other little tots. I en- 
joyed reading them very 





EREDITH 


to make it possible for 








much and I am sure from : To M 
the way some of them read 
that a lot of grandfathers and grandmothers got a lot of fun 
in helping the little folks write } om 

While all of you agreed with me that Barbara was a fine- 
looking young lady, you wouldn’t stand by and see me or any 
other grandfather get away with the idea that she was the only 
good-looking granddaughter in the world. Well, I never 
imagined there were so many other grandfathers in the world 
with “good-looking grandchildren!”’ 

I wish you might see some of the claims those granddads 
made! Maybe we will publish some of them later. They 
actually made me blush, wondering if I was so foolish over 


every reader to make his 
home, however humble it 
may be, a place of beauty and peace and happiness. 

On a business trip across the country a few wee one of 
the men from our office was particularly imp by the 
number of people he saw on his Pullman coach who were 
secretively reading certain magazines. 

“One very attractive young lady,” he said, “bought a maga- 
zine on a newsstand. She kept it concealed under her arm 
until the train pulled out. In her seat in the coaeh I saw her 
keep it hidden under her wrap until she had removed the cover 
of the magazine and destroyed it. Then she settled back to 
read the periodical without further embarrassment. I felt 


Barbara. But I suppose I am. 


head when he starts bragging about his grandchildren. 


T’S a good thing to get children 
on our minds. Children keep 
alive the home-making instinct. 
When there are children, we 


Every grandfather loses his 
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mighty proud of the thought that no one need be ashamed 
to be seen reading Fruit, Garden and Home, cover and all.” 


Such incidents as this make 
me feel just a little more proud 
of Fruit, Garden and Home, and 
emphasizes the thought that we 
are in a really worthwhile work. 
That we have kept it wholesome 
is a matter of pride and our faith 
is more than justified because 
the real folks of this country do 
not want filth and slime and 
poisoned thoughts carried into 
their lives, or the lives of those 
they love. They treasure most 
a good, wholesome, homey maga- 
zine—and that is just what we 
are bringing to you in Fruit, 
Garden and Home. 


A N advertising man wrote us 
the other day: “I can also 
say that I have found Fruit 
Garden and Home more practi- 
cally useful to me than any other 
publication in its field.’’ Here is 
another incident that speaks 
volumes: At a recent flower 
show, our representative asked 
a lady to subscribe. “No,” she 
replied, “you can’t sell it to me 
I am already a subscriber, and 
I also want to tell you that you 
can’t take it away from me, 


either.” Fine! BF 
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Special Newbark Offer 


END today for the Newbark Book ‘‘Trees and how to 
Save them,”’ written by one of the foremost horti- 
cultural and tree authorities in America. Every tree 
owner in the land should have this book. It is a prac- 
tical guide on the subject of trees and their care. 
Mailed on receipt of 10c postage. Or sent free with each 
purchase of our special 5b. can of Newbark, postage pre- 
paid, for $1.00 (introductory offer). Mail coupon today. 
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Nature’s Own Remedy 
Antiseptic — Prophylactic — Healing 
Easy for You to Apply when the Tree is Injured 


EWBARK is a product of scientific research, for use in tree surgery 
and all tree repair. Particularly valuable in the treatment of tree 
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diseases, and for immediate application to injured bark and limb. Itisa 
tree salve, based on nature’s own remedy—resin (the healing gum put 
forth by the pine tree for its own protection), with other healing properties 
sympathetic to the living tree. Plastic and permanently elastic, Newbark 
can be quickly applied, and forms a lasting protection against disease, ver- 
min, rot, etc., which attack trees through their wounds and slowly deprive 
them of life. Send today for Special Offer 5 Ib. can $1.00. 


Now You Can Be Your Own Tree Surgeon 


Tree surgery as we know it today is an elaborate and as they are prolific. Whether you have one tree or 
expensive process, usually only resorted to when the hundreds, protect them from diseases which inevitably 
tree is in dangerous condition, and yet at no time in the follow the injuries to which trees are constantly ex- 
world’s history has there been such universal need for posed—from lawn-mowers, boys, horses, public utility 
the preservation of trees. men, wind and ice storms, sunburn, birds, etc.—by 


instant application of Newbark . 
Apply Newbark When Tree Is Injured om 
An injured tree heals slowly—left to itself it takes e Best Care Is Preventive 
many years to cover even a small wound—and during It is easier to save a tree than to grow one. The 
this time it is an easy prey to the many diseases and in- trees which shade you now should delight your grand- 
sect borers which menace its life. A quick application children. Care will keep them in good condition for 
of Newbark protects, heals and disinfects the wound, decades. With Newbark, the Newbark Book of Tree 
shielding the inner core from all pests, and saves the Surgery, and a few simple tools, you can give your trees 
tree. aye ne at care. ot wait until ye — 
is in condition, or even until it is injured ore 
One Diseased Tree Is a Menace to Many sending for the Newbark book, and a can of Newbark. 
A diseased or decaying tree is not only an unsightly Sooner or later every tree meets with some accident, 
and pitiful object, but is the unwilling Sevodiag place great or small. Be ready to care for it. Mail the 
for bacteria, fungi, insects and other pests, as pernicious coupon today, and have a can of Newbark on hand. 
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Special prices for quantities and owners of large 
orchards. Consult us on your individual needs. 
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You Can Have Your Own Home 


MAXWELL DROKE 


N the United States 456 out of 
every 1,000 families own their 
homes. By judicious and sys- 

tematic financing this number 
could readily be increased from 
twenty-five to forty percent. We may safely say any family 
in “moderate circumstances”’ that has made its rental payments 
regularly over a period of two or three years, and saved even 
a small sum of money, is in a sound position to finance the 
purchase of a home. 

The greatest single obstacle to home-ownership is the fact 
that so few persons appreciate the magic power of the mort- 
gage. For the most part we have a mid-Victorian horror of 
mortgages. The very men- 
tion of the word brings 


Forty Per Cent More Can Own 
Their Homes By Careful Financing 


reputation as an ultra-conserv- 
ative, particularly as regards 
counseling the layman in financial 
matters. For that reason his 
answer is of more than passing 
interest. “The paramount consideration, perhaps, is not to 
determine the smallest amount one may have in order to 
safely proceed with the purchase of a home,’’ Mr. Woolen ex- 
plained. “Modern credit arrangements often make it possible 
for one to actually complete and occupy a home with even so 
little as ten percent of the purchase price actually in hand at 
the time operations are begun. 

“Naturally, in order to finance the purchase of a home on 
such meagre capital, the pur- 
chaser must pay an excessive 





visions of dire calamity. 

A generation or so ago @ 
mortgage was placed on the 
old homestead only as a last 
resort. A mortgaged home 
was counted more or less of a 
disgrace. Men avoided a 
mortgage as they would a 
smallpox sign. 

But today we are taking a 
sensible view. We realize 
that the mortgage, sanely 
applied, is a friend, and not a 
foe. It is no longer a disgrace 
to borrow money with which 
to build or buy a home. On 
the contrary, it is a mark of 
sound judgment. Indeed 
many men engaged in busi- 
ness, with ample funds to 
purchase a home, are using 
the mortgage method. The 
reason is evident. Money 
on first and second mort- 
gages may be obtained at 
interest rates ranging from 
five to eight percent per year, 
while the average successful 
man of affairs can make his 
money earn from three to 
five times that amount, in his 
business. Therefore, it is 
sound financing to borrow 
money at comparatively low 
cost, rather than tie up his 
own funds. 

The first question which 
confronts the home-seeking 
family is the age-old query 
“Shall we buy or build?” 





These Readers Know 


‘Most people would like to own their 
own homes, but getting the start seems 
to be the greatest difficulty; however, I 
have found that if one is willing to pay 
the price in labor and sacrifice, and in 
many cases, great inconvenience, a home 
may become a reality and not a vain 


hope.’’—Mrs. J.W.A., Pittsburg, Ky. 


“I believe the secret of home building 
success for people of small or moderate 
means is to have a definite aim and to 


work toward that end.” —C.W.H., Neb. 


“At first it seemed rather hard to 
make the monthly payments on the 
house, but we struggled on, doing all 
the work ourselves and in three years 
we had the place clear. So you see there 
is still a lot of truth in the old adage, 
‘where there's a will there’s a way’.” 


—Mrrs. L. S., Dubuque, Iowa. 


price. It is an open question 
whether a home so purchased 
actually represents a wise 
investment. When the pay- 
ments finally are completed 
the owner is likely to find 
that his home has cost him 
more than the price it would 
command if placed on the 
open market. 

“Speaking as a con- 
servative banker,’’ continued 
Mr. Woolen, “I should like a 
prospective home-builder 
coming to me for financial 
assistance to have liquid 
assets to the amount of thir- 
ty-five percent of the pro- 
posed total cost of the house 
and lot, and to be able to 
take care of the items of 
interest and amortization 
(amortization is a process of 
gradually extinguishing a 
debt by means of a sinking 
fund) at the rate of one per- 
cent a month. In other 
words, a basis which would 
mean the cancellation of the 
entire loan over a period of 
ten to twelve years.” 

I did some quick mental 
calculation, and then put 
forward a question, designed 
to “draw out’’ the banker. 
“Do you mean to say,” I 
asked, “that if I wish to own 
a $10,000 home, have $3,500 
in cash, and can scrape to- 
gether $65 a month to cover 








There is much to be said on 
both sides, but assuming for 
the moment that the decision is to purchase a lot and erect 
a home, we come to the most important question the pros- 
pective home-builder will be required to face. 

“What percentage of the total cost of a home should we have in 
cash, before beginning operations?” 

Not many weeks ago I had occasion to put this very question 
to Evans Woolen, president of the Trust Division of the 
American Bankers’ Association. Mr. Woolen has a national 
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interest and amortization, I 

am justified in proceeding at 

once with my plans?” “Certainly not,” replied Mr. Woolen a 

bit sternly, but with the hint of a twinkle in his eye. ‘‘We must 

first consider whether or not you have any business with a 

$10,000 home. And that, of course, is a question to be deter- 
mined by your income and fixed expenses. 

“Let us say you are at present paying $65 a month rent. 

You say to yourself, ‘Why, I can easily meet that item of $65 

for interest and amortization; it is no more than my present 
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Substantial houses such as these make profitable investments as well as comfortable homes 


cost of rent.’ But home-owning involves certain other obliga- 
tions that must not be lost sight of. First, there are taxes— 
city, county, town or school; there is the cost of maintenance 
(painting, repairs, ete.), there is depreciation; interest on in- 
vestment (your own money which is tied up in the building, 
and which could otherwise be released for profit-producing 
purposes) ; insurance, and water rent or tax. 

“Then, too, many apartment dwellers fail to take into ac- 
count the cost of heat and light, and the possible necessity of 
employing outside labor from time to time, for ‘odd jobs’ or 
house cleaning. 

“T am not saying all this to discourage the prospective home- 
owner. I am a firm believer in the ‘own-your-home’ move- 
ment, and the family that makes a careful study of the situation 
will find plenty of encouraging factors. But I do believe in 
frankly facing the facts.”’ 

The question of how much a family may safely and sensibly 
invest in a home, in relation to the fixed annual income, has 
been quite accurately determined by Secretary Hoover and 
his associates in the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. Mr. 


(5) How much of the income is being saved? 

(6) How much could the family afford to pay out each year 
in paying for a house, and for the expenses that go with it? 

Manifestly, the amount which one can afford to pay for a 
home depends, to some extent, on the interest rates charged for 
borrowed money, and the rapidity with which the principal 
must be repaid. Common safety dictates that a certain margin 
should be left, in all calculations, to provide for illness and 
emergency. 

On the other hand, it must be borne in mind that the pur- 
chase of a home on the proper basis, is an investment. So that 
you may quite properly put into this home fund each year a 
sum equal to your present rent, plus the amount of your cus- 
tomary annual savings. 

An important thing to consider at the outset is the proper 
ratio of the cost of land to the proposed cost of the completed 
structure. You can readily see why this is a prime consider- 
ation. If a lot is worth $4,000 and a $5,000 house is built on 
the property the overhead or ‘‘owner’s rent”’ is greatly increased 

by taxes and interest on land 
investment. 





Hoover has made a close 
study of the problems of the 
prospective home-owner and 
has done perhaps as much as 
any one man of the present 
era to forward the “own- 
your-home’’ movement. 

In a recent Department of 
Commerce pamphlet entitled 
“How to Own Your Home,” 
it is pointed out that prob- 
ably no two families picked 
at random will wish to spend 
the same percentage of an- 
nual income for shelter. 
Much depends upon the size 
of the family; its preferences 
as to location; the ages and 
number of children, and 
similar conditions. . 








Generally speaking, how- 
ever, the value of house and 
lot should range between 
one and two-thirds to two 
and one-half times one’s annual income, the average, perhaps, 
being around two times the annual income. 

Before making a definite decision in this important matter it 
is wise to carefully consider the following points: 

(1) What is the family’s annual income, and what will it 
probably be next year, and the year after? 

(2) If business slackens is the head of the house likely to 
lose his position or have his earnings reduced? 

(3) Will anyone else in the family be able to earn an income? 

(4) What does the family now pay for rent each year? 


Thousands of bungalows similar to this are being paid for out of 
average salaries 


The value of the land is 
“killed,”’ to use a real-estate 
term, when an inexpensive 
house is built on it. Natur- 
ally, such land is no longer 
available for purposes which 
really determined the high 
valuation. The house is too 
good to be torn down for a 
number of years, and so the 
investment is over-balanced. 

Generally speaking, we 
may say that in constructing 
a house at a cost of from 
$5,000 to $10,000, land with 
all improvements should cost 
not to exceed $1,000 to 
$2,000. 

For the purpose of home- 
building it usually is advis- 
able to buy improved land 
wherever possible. Improve- 
ments consist, at the least, 
of sewer and water facilities. 
Also, if possible, select a lot where there are well-constructed 
streets with sidewalks and curbs. If your property is within 
the city limits it is almost certain that these “public improve- 
ments’’ will be made sooner or later. If the property is not 
improved when purchased this work may prove very expensive, 
usually costing more than the land itself. And the question of 
payment is not optional; it is mandatory. 

We now come to a consideration of the various methods of 
financing available to the prospective home-builder. These 
we may briefly list as follows: 
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(1) Building and owning without mortgage. 

(2) The mortgage method (placing first, or first and second 
mortgages on land and building to raise necessary funds.) 

(3) The land contract maces | 

(4) The building loan association plan. 

Naturally, the first method—building and owning without 
mortgage—is the most economical, inasmuch as no premium is 
paid for the necessary funds. Whether or notfit is good business 
to follow this plan, even when sufficient capital is available, 
depends as we have already seen, upon the earning power of 
your money. If your money 
is being used simply as a sav- 
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mentioned savings banks, title insurance or trust companies, 
insurance companies, attorneys who have sums of money 
placed with them for safe investment, mortgage brokers, etc. 

While the first mortgage method is to be recommended for 
adoption where possible, the family that cannot raise forty to 
fifty percent of the purchase price of a home need not despair. 
The second mortgage is yet available. 

Let us suppose the family has twenty-five percent of the 
necessary total for house and lot. On a first mortgage sixty 
percent of the total is allowed. This leaves a balance of fifteen 
percent to be financed by the 
second mortgage. 





ings bank deposit, or in an 
inactive investment, then it 
is a sound policy to invest 
this surplus in a home. But 
if your funds are earning a 
substantial income in a grow- 
ing business, it may be sound 
judgment to borrow up to 
fifty percent of the necessary 
amount on a first mortgage, 
at an interest rate approx- 
imating five to six percent. 
This is something each fam- 
ily must decide for itself. 

In the present era, fully 
ninety percent of American 
homes are owned subject to 
one, and often two mort- 
gages. The general method 
of financing is on the first 
mortgage plan. On a first 
mortgage you usually can 
secure from fifty to sixty percent of the total value of land and 
building, at an interest rate.ranging from four and one-half to 
five or six percent. This is absolutely sound financing, and does 
not involve an undue burden in the matter of interest charges. 

Securing a first mortgage is not usually a very difficult or 
complicated process. The proper procedure is to present the 
plans of the house and to submit a mortgage application at a 
personal interview. 

Following the acceptance of the mortgage, the prevailing 
custom is to pay ‘the principal to the owner in three install- 
ments, during the course of building. The first payment is 
made when excavation is made and foundation completed. The 
second payment is made when exterior walls are up and the roof 
is on. And the final payment on completion of the house. 
Payments to the contractor should be arranged accordingly. 

There are a number of sources from which first mortgages 
may be secured. Among the more common sources may be 





Wouldn’t this attractive house be worth working for? 


There are regular second 
mortgage institutions which 
will loan the necessary money 
on the payment of a bonus 
which may vary from five to 
fifteen percent of the princi- 
pal. 

In some cases the builder 
will take a second mortgage 
for his services, and some of 
the sources from which first 
mortgages are obtained may 
also grant a second mortgage. 

Since the second mortgage 
carries a higher rate of inter- 
est, running perhaps as high 
as eight percent, it usually 
is wise to clear this off as soon 
as possible. A good plan is 
to make monthly payments 
on the second mortgage and 
quarterly or semi-annual 
payments on the first mortgage. Another plan of financing, 
quite popular in the West, but not generally adopted in the 
eastern states, is known as the Land Contract System. This 
method is used in selling a complete home to the prospective 
owner. Its popularity is due largely to the fact that it involves 
a down-payment of only ten percent of the selling price. This 
down-payment is made after a first mortgage of fifty or sixty 
percent has been obtained from a bank. The difference be- 
tween this and the remaining ninety percent of the sales price 
usually is paid at the rate of one percent a month, the holding 
company retaining title uatil payments are completed. 

A number of companies now make a business of buying these 
land contracts from builders, at an average discount of twenty 
to twenty-five percent. It is evident, however, that in building 
a home on such a slender margin, the cost is almost prohibitive. 
The owner often pays more for his home than is consistent with 
sound financing. For the family with a (Continued on page 29 





One way to increase the value of your investment is to plant the grounds effectively 


























Weigelas, crape myrtle and hemlock form this effective border 








Youthful Burbanks busy gathering the first blooms of iris 


The Busy Man’s Garden 


J. MARION SHULL 


OW shall the busy man in an office, 
such as the writer confesses him- 
self, possessed of a suburban half- 

acre or less of ground, but with a keen 
love of the out of doors, make him a 
garden of delight in these days of unobtainable or blundering 
outside help? Obviously the labor requirement must be kept at 
a minimum. He must forego the difficult things and not emu- 
late those to whom a miserably stunted exotic barely kept 
alive by constant nursing 
and petting and sitting up 
nights with, is a greater 
source of pleasure than a 
glorious weed that takes 
but the air and sunshine 
that Nature gives and com- 
mutes them into precious 
gold. 

Before going into details, 
however, let us consider for 
a moment the underlying 
philosophy on which this 
garden of delight must be 
founded. It must be one 
which takes little labor rela- 
tive to the amount of satis- 
faction it can give in return. 
It is assumed that every 
man in an office needs at L : - : 
least one hour of active A fountain of pink bloom near 
exercise a day as a means to the street. Japanese weeping 
health. Now an hour of cherry 
golf each day may be 
pleasant and healthful but an hour of gardening of the kind 
that really pays dividends, is yet more pleasant, and beyond 
all comparison in the promotion of health. Even so, health is 
a secondary matter in a garden, a mere by-product, the chief 
end and value consisting in the oppor- 
tunity a garden gives for self-expression, 
a sort of artistry, a sense of creative 
effort that exhilarates. But the labor 








In Which He Shares His 
Experience With You 


An ample greensward, the first requisite of every successful 
planting. Cutleaf birch at right 


rally the first thought has been given to 
those who must live in the midst of it from 
day to day thruout the year, the wife and 
family, who must see the picture from 
the inside out, so the finest and most 
satisfying views are those obtainable from the comfortable 
porch, chief living quarters of the family during the entire 
outdoor portion of the year. But the passerby along the street 
has not been overlooked, for openings are there thru which a 
sweep of greensward and gleams of iridescent color may give 
him momentary pleasure as well as greet the home-returning 
busy man himself with some suggestion of the loveliness his 
footsteps lead him toward. 

Here instead of paints and oils the artist makes use of trees 
and shrubs, of vines and perennials, perhaps of annuals too, 
but of these last not many, for in the philosophy of the busy 
man’s garden they have small place. Their use means seeding 
and weeding, transplanting and cultivating, and while the 
effect produced by one who knows how and has the time may 
be splendid indeed, the results are not cumulative. Next year 
it must all be done over again. Neither should many of the 
tender perennials be used, such as must be dug in the fall, stored 
over winter, and again reset in the spring. With a sigh of regret 
the wealth of dahlia and gladiolus material is mostly omitted 
from the picture. These from the busy man’s point of view, 
like the annuals, require too much labor, especially when there 
are so many other fine things that once well planted will con- 
tinue year after year to give greater and greater dividends with 
only a modicum of attention. 

Certain underlying principles have governed the develop- 
ment of this garden from the fruit. A sort of Ellis Island was 
established in the gardener’s mind and candidates for admis- 
sion were subjected to rather severe tests before being admitted 
to final citizenship. Nothing could enter that habitually 
required coddling of any kind, such as protection in winter or 
watering in summer. It would be permissible to water or 
protect until properly established but after that it must be able 
to get along without 
such aid. Neither 
must it be unduly sub- 
ject to attack by in- 





invested must show returns, so how to 
conserve labor at every turn becomes of 
the first significance. He who makes 
the trial will quickly learn that one 
hour in the cool of the early morning is 
worth two in the afternoon, also that it 
takes no more of care nor space to grow 
a choice variety of tree or shrub or flower 
than is required to grow an inferior one, 
and about these tenets much of the busy 
man’s garden philosophy must be built. 

The writer’s garden, pictured here- 
with, has always been thought of in 
terms of painting, as a composition that 
from many different points of view 
should make a pleasing picture. Natu- 
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sects or fungus dis- 
eases for if anything 
more than another 
will take the joy out 
of gardening it is the 
everlasting waging of 
campaigns with a 
spray outfit for a 
weapon. In addition 
to this it was requied 
of the prospective 
entrant that a reason- 
ably good appear- 
ance be made the 
year round and not 
(Continued on page 34 
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Reclaiming a Neglected Lot 


Dr. A. Brown 


portrayal of cozy homes and 

pretty gardens depicted in the 

it, Garden and Home has added 

impetus to the “Own Your Own Home” 

idea that has possessed my wife for these 

forty years. My arguments.backed up with figures have been 

convincing until a few months ago, when I succumbed, and 
with apparent resignation I started out to look for a home. 

After weeks of vexatious searching we were beguiled by an 
agent to look at a bungalow in a pretty suburb west of Chicago, 
and after being convinced we could finance the deai by giving 
up all the other comforts of life, we signed a contract and were 
then the proud possessors of a home. Not being in the habit of 
buying homes, we got stung of course. 

e house is a five-room bungalow situated in the northwest 
corner of a lot that is a hundred and twenty-five feet deep and 
forty-five feet wide. The building is 40x22 feet. My wife is 
infatuated with the house and I am reasonably satisfied. The 
lot, however, has been a source of grief. Before I undertake to 
mention some of the innumerable things that composed the lot 
I will try to describe the topography of the region west of Lake 
Michigan for twenty miles in the direction of our home. The 
earth’s surface is perfectly flat and apparently level with the 
lake. The lake, however, seems to have consented, without any 
apparent reason, to confine its shore line east of Michigan 
Boulevard. Probably its activities—and Lake Michigan is 
usually active—are confined to the region described because of 
the scarcity of water and not for any physical hindrance. 

The earth hereabouts has improved the opportunity to take 
on a black loam that in most places is eighteen or twenty inches 
deep. Our lot presented a variegated aspect, due to the variety 
of tin cans and broken crockery together with the puny growth 
of dog fennel, ragweed, and thistle that in spots took root in the 
bluish-yellow clay that had been deposited on the lot evidently 
by — settlers who regarded our part of town as “No Man’s 
Land.” 

Having bought a mattock and long-handled spade I began 
prospecting for black dirt. Plenty of black loam was discovered 
at a depth of two feet under clay and ashes. I began at the west 
end of the lot to bury the clay and bring the black dirt to the 
surface. This laborious task was persisted in until all the lot 
had been gone over. In order to level the surface I excavated 
to the depth of three feet in some instances. The black dirt dug 
from these holes was saved and the hole was a convenient recep- 
tacle for clay and ashes. I now had a lot covered with black 
dirt to the depth of eighteen inches that I reckon was free from 
weed seed. All this work was done during spare time and by 
the time it was completed it was too late in the season to grow 
anything. But I set out some shrubbery and perennial plants 
besides giving the ground a light coat of well-rotted barn 
manure, leaving the surface rough so it would be benefited 
by the sun, snow and freezing during the winter. 

When spring came I gave the ground a shallow spading and 


How We Overcame the 
Obstacles Usually Found 


aratory to seeding with a mixed lawn 
grass seed, using approximately one 
pound of seed to each three hundred 
square feet. The seed was sown broad- 
cast and the ground was then gone over 
lightly with the rake and finally thoroly rolled with a lawn 
roller borrowed from a sympathizing neighbor. 

A patch of ground was left across tie rear of the lot, about 
thirty feet wide, for a garden. I planted a small patch each of 
lettuce, radishes and onion sets. I now prepared a small plot 
of ground for a strawberry bed. I ordered one hundred ever- 
bearing plants. The plants were received about the middle of 
April and after giving the bed a light coat of sheep manure the 
ground was thoroly pulverized. The plants were set in rows 
thirty inches apart and twelve inches between the plants in the 
rows. There were very few weeds to bother and the few that 
pestered were planted with the barn manure that was placed 
on the ground in the fall. The runners and blossoms were 
pinched off the plants until the middle of July and the ground 
was kept pulverized and free from weeds. 

At this time the ground between rows was dug up with a spade 
and I dug between plants with a trowel. The roots of the 
plants were then soaked with a solution ef nitrate of soda and 
the ground covered with straw. The nitrate solution was pre- 
pared by dissolving a heaping tablespoonful of the nitrate in 
two gallons of water. The berries began to ripen about the 
middle of August and from then on until late in November 
we had all we could use on the table. The berries were picked 
every second or third evening. These were wonderful berries 
and I have ordered plants for another bed that I will set out 
this spring. 

We had a little of everything on our small garden spot but 
our big success was with tomatoes. Our tomato patch was 
indeed wonderful considering we had only a dozen plants that 
were purchased at the corner grocery. These plants were not 
strong and vigorous as they might have been; in fact, they were 
inclined to be puny, altho they were about six inches in height. 
The vines produced sufficient for our table, besides we gave 
away many a basketful to friends and we canned several quarts. 
I only wish I had kept track of the amount grown on these 
twelve vines and I wish, too, I had learned the name of the 
variety. I prepared the ground for the tomatoes by thoroly 
pulverizing the soil. The plants were placed in the ground 
about three feet apart. A hole was dug with a trowel to the 
depth of nine inches and it was approximately six inches in 
diameter. Three inches of fertilizer was placed in the bottom 
of the hole. The roots of the plants were placed in contact with 
the fertilizer and dirt was loosely packed around the plant to 
within three inches of the top. The roots were then given a 
thoro wetting with a solution of nitrate of soda prepared as 
heretofore described. 

The fertilizer used was prepared the previous fall and con- 
sisted of well-rotted barnyard manure, chicken manure and 


with spade and rake the ground was thoroly pulverized prep- 


clippings from my neighbor’s lawn. 








I know a number of good citizens who 
spend a good deal of their time wishin 
for something they haven’t got. And f 
remember one , sweet-voiced father 
who used to sit on the front porch singing, 
“Will There Be Any Stars in My Crown?” 
while his wife did the washing in the back 


And I know some other es citizens, 
many of them men of deep learning, who 
find a strange ination in gazing at the 
stars, in a profound and melancholy frame 
of mind. Standing in this waa, amid 
all its beauty and the myriad opportuni- 
ties it offers for contentment and happi- 
ness, they actually adopt an injured air, 
and act deuihe grieved because of the cos- 
mic joke which placed them here, where 
life is good and sweet. They seem to feel 
that all the good things are in the life to 


This Is Your Star! 


come, that the stars at which they gaze are 
the Promised Land—the only abiding 
place of love and happiness. 

I believe in the gospel of aspiration; I 
second the motion whenever the motion 
looks to human betterment; I believe in 
a certain amount of star-gazing, but when 
it is allowed to warp our whole perspective 
of things, to throw the damp blanket of 
discontent and bitterness over this life, 
then it is time to come down to earth! 

Listen to me! That star you gaze at, 
that speculated happiness and surcease 
from trial and worry you pretend to dis- 
cover there, is a snare—a figure of imagi- 
nation, a mirage on the desert of your 
own mind. 

It has always struck me as curious that 
we should stand on our feet on this star 
and waste so much time hungering after 


other stars which we can hardly distin- 
guish out there in the great, vast, un- 
peopled void. We might as well stand 
on the threshold of our own homes and 
hunger after the light we see blinking from 
some other home away out in the dark- 
ness. 

How do we know it is better? How do 
we know it offers more of an opportunity 
for growth and development and happi- 
ness? 

We stand gazing at the stars, forgetting 
that we are on a star—so far as we know 
the best and most interesting star of all. 
As we sojourn in this veritable paradise, 
let us make the most of it. If we can’t 
find contentment, happiness, fulness, 
here—it is probable that we never shall 
find them anywhere. For heaven is at our 
hand. This is our star!—Editor. 
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How some of the common plant diseases affect vegetables. Shown in order, these are leaves which have been afflicted with cabbage black rot, cabbage 
yellows, blackleg, bean blight and cabbage worms 


Sick Vegetables and How to Doctor Them 


C. T. GREGORY 


Indiana Agricultural Experiment Station 


EGETABLES are just like folks, they cannot work when 

they are sick. Most of us, when we have a headache, would 

much rather stay in bed than go to the office or clean 
house. Unfortunately plants have no way of telling us about 
their aches and pains but they have ways of showing us if we 
only know enough to interpret their looks. 

Doctoring sick vegetables is very seldom a therapeutic 
treatment, that is a cure. It is almost invariably 
a matter of prevention or sanitation in one form or 
another. There are many different ways of treating 
plant diseases but the layman often thinks that spraying 
is a blessed panacea, and nothing could be farther 
from the truth. Sometimes spraying is worse than 
useless, but at other times it is the only thing to do. 
So the gardener is faced with two problems: to 
recognize the disease and to know the proper con- 
trol measures. I shall try to answer both questions 
for the more common vegetable troubles. 

First let us consider the different medi- 
cines that are used and later prescribe 
their use for the different diseases. One of 
the strongest poisons for treating plant 
diseases is corrosive sublimate. This dis- 
infectant can be purchased at any drug 
store in tablet form or as a white powder. 
The poison is dissolved in water, using one 
part to a thousand parts of water. The 
tablets are usually made up so that one 
tablet per pint of water gives this strength 
but the powder must be weighed out, using 
one ounce in seven and one-half gallons of 
water. Another good poison very fre- 
quently used is formaldehyde. This 
poison makes a good disinfectant in al- 
most any strength but is commonly used 
at the rate of one pint in twenty-five to thirty gallons of water. 
These two poisons, corrosive sublimate and formaldehyde, are 
most commonly used in seed treatment but have some other 
valuable uses in the control of plant diseases. 

The best spray for vegetables is known as bordeaux, a mix- 
ture of blue vitriol, lime and water. It is commonly made by 
dissolving three or four pounds of blue vitriol in about a gallon 
of water. Make a thin lime paste using about six pounds of 

drated lime in two gallons of water. Fill a fifty-gallon barrel 
almost full of water and add the dissolved blue vitriol. Now 
strain the lime paste into this water, stirring the mixture con- 
stantly. A bluish milky liquid will result. This is bordeaux. 

We may hear a lot about the lime sulfur spray but while this 
mixture is good for fruit trees it ought not be used on vege- 
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tables. Naturally most small gardeners will not need fifty 
gallons of spray at once but it is just as easy to make up a 
gallon of spray if you go about it in the right way. Dissolve 
a half-pound of blue vitriol in two quarts of water. Put this 
away in a two-quart glass jar as stock. Mix one pound of 
hydrated lime with two quarts of water and store it away in a 
tight jar. Now any time that a little bordeaux is needed put a 
teacupful of the blue vitriol in about a gallon of water. Stir 
up the lime mixture and add two teacupfuls of it to the blue 
vitriol and you have a gallon of good bordeaux. If you 
are bothered by the bugs eating the vegetables add a 
teaspoonful of lead arsenate, or calcium arsenate, or 
paris green to this gallon of bordeaux. 

Now that we have our ammunition we can 
proceed against the enemy. No good general will 
attack every kind of an army in exactly the same 
way so we must know our diseases, how they 

affect the plants and where to attack 
them. Let us classify these enemies under 
the different vegetables that they attack. 

Tomato.—Blight starts as small brown- 
ish spots on the leaves. Ultimately the 
center of each spot becomes white and is 
filled with tiny black specks. During wet 
weather these spots will become so num- 
erous as to completely kill the leaves and 
defoliate the plant. A plant without its 
leaves cannot produce high quality fruit. 
The bordeaux spray applied once every 
two weeks, or every week in wet weather, 
will hold this disease in check. It is im- 
portant that the spray be applied very 
thoroly to both the top and the bottom of 
the leaves. 

Wilt sometimes looks like blight but it 
can be distinguished by the absence of the spots on the leaves. 
Moreover, if the bark is peeled off the stem the color beneath 
the bark will be brown instead of green as in a healthy stem. 
Neither spraying nor seed treatment will do any good for this 
disease since the trouble is in the soil and gets into the plants 
thru the roots. It is always a good practice to grow the tomatoes 
in a new place in the garden, particularly if this trouble oc- 
curred the previous year. Varieties like Norduke, Marvel, 
Columbia and Norton will not take the disease, and should be 
used if there is no chance of avoiding the infested soil. Anyone 
growing his own plants should start them in new clean soil 
since the wilt is invariably introduced from infested plant beds. 

Mosaic is a peculiar kind of disease that is the result of in- 
fected sap. It stunts the plants and in severe cases may kill 
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them. Odd as it may seem this sap disease also occurs in the 
horse nettle and ground cherry and if these weeds are allowed to 
grow near the tomatoes they may start the trouble. For this 
reason keep these two weeds out of the tomato patches. Fur- 
thermore, any tomato plants showing distorted leaves, having 

ellow and green blotches, should be pulled up and destroyed. 

t is very easy to spread this mosaic disease while pruning the 
vines or picking the fruit. A single diseased plant is almost sure 
to sp the trouble if it is left in the patch. Various kinds of 
bugs can also spread the diseased sap so spraying with bordeaux 
which tends to drive the insects away will also help to hold the 
mosaic in check. 

Blossom end rot, as the name indicates, is a dry brown rot 
of the blossom end of the tomato. This disease is not caused 
by an enemy, it is due-to the lack of water. Some- 
times it may seem as if the tomato plants were 
surely getting plenty of water but the appearance 
of this trouble is a sure sign we are wrong. Heavy 
applications of water may be needed but a plentiful 
supply of manure in the soil will help to avoid this 
end rot because manure has a large water-holding 
capacity. 

Cabbage.—Yellows is a most common disease of 
cabbage and once it appears nothing economical 
can be done to rid the soil of it. it 
will kill the ordinary varieties of 
cabbage every year and it seems im- 
possible to starve out the disease by 
growing other crops. The yellows 
attacks cabbage and other plants 
related to cabbage, but it is a most 
ope rascal, waiting patiently 

or many years to get a chance at its 

favorite crop. The plants turn yel- 
low, the leaves fall from the stem, 
and usually the plants die before the 
heads are formed. 

In spite of the fact that this disease 
will always remain in the soil, it is 
easily controlled. Use the yellows 
resistant varieties, Wisconsin All 
Seasons, Wisconsin Hollander, Wis- 
consin Brunswick or the Indiana 
Yellows resistant cabbage. Look 
for them in the seed catalogs. 

The black rot and black leg dis- 
eases are most easily described by 
the illustrations. Black rot is to be 
recognized by the dead areas of the 
leaf streaked with black veins, while 
black leg, as the name indicates, 
shows a blackening and dying of the 
underground stem and roots. Both 
of these diseases can be controlled by 
seed treatment. Soak the seed thirty 
minutes in the corrosive sublimate 
solution, then wash for ten minutes 
and dry it. It will also be necessary 
to grow the plants where cabbage has not been planted for 
several years. 

Did you ever have cabbage plants wilt during the day and 
revive again at night? If this happens again pull one of them 
up and see if the roots are not swollen so that they resemble 
fingers. If so it is club root. Sweetening the soil with lime 
is death to this rheumatism of the cabbage roots. Apply the 
lime at the rate of one sack of hydrated lime to four hundred 


Destroy the milkweeds since they harbor 
the deadly mosaic diseases 










and leaves are stunted 
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square feet. When the cabbage worms are eating the leaves, 
spray with a mixture made of a teaspoonful of calcium arsenate 
to two quarts of water in which has been dissolved a piece of 
ordinary laundry soap about the size of a hickory nut. This 
poison will do no harm when the cabbage is cooked because the 
outer sprayed leaves are always removed and thrown away. If 
the cabbage maggots are eating off the roots, pour a cupful of 
the corrosive sublimate solution around each plant so that the 
poison will penetrate into the soil around the stem. 

Beans.—Blight is the commonest and one of the most de- 
structive diseases of beans. It is a common sight in summer to 
see bean leaves showing large dead brown areas which are 
usually edged with yellow. This is the blight, a most difficult 
disease to control. It is caused by germs that penetrate the 
leaves thru the breathing pore and thru wounds of various 
kinds. Picking the beans or cultivating the plants while they 
are wet will aid in spreading these germs, so a little care should 
be exercised that we do not accommodate these tiny enemies to 
this extent. As a further precaution it is a good practice to pull 
out and destroy the first plants to show the diseased leaves. 

Anthracnose is most prominent 
on the pods as sunken brown 
cankers. This is another one of 
those diseases that cannot be 
helped much. The disease makes 
its way thru the pods to the seed 
and it is reasonable to expect that 
if we save pods which show no 
cankers we will have clean seed 
and can grow a clean crop. Once 
the anthracnose gains entrance 
into the patch the precautions 
used to prevent the spread of the 
blight will also help to prevent the 
spread of anthracnose. 

Radishes. — Radishes are very 
strangely free from afflictions. 
The long, white varieties are, 
however, frequently affected with 
sunken black areas that may 
practically girdle them. The in- 
terior of such roots is a dark green- 
ish brown color. This black root 
disease lives in the soil and will 
stay there for a long time. If we 
must have the long white radishes 
it will be necessary to find a piece 
of ground where the disease does 
not occur. However, if the small 
round red varieties will do they 
may be grown without any serious 
trouble from black root. 

Cucumbers and Muskmelons.— 
These two vegetables, as well as 
squashes, are affected with the 
same diseases, the worst of which is the wilt. This is a germ 
disease which is spread solely by the cucumber beetle. Kill the 
beetles, or keep them away, and you will have no wilt. This is 
not so easy as it may sound because the bugs are most persistent 
animals and will literally face death to get their fill of cucumbers. 
If the S. P. C. A. does not object we will take advantage of this 
hunger and thoroly dust the young plants with a mixture of one 
part calcium arsenate and twenty parts gypsum. Now let the 
beetles eat and die, but be sure to keep all the new growths cov- 
ered with this dust. After the vines begin to run, spray with 
bordeaux once every ten days so the germs will not spread. 


Black root affects only 
the long white variety 


of radishes 











A plant suffering from 
tomato wilt. At the left 
are examples of tomato 
blight and blossom end rot 


Cucumber and tomato mosaic. Note how the stems Muskmelon wilt. The same disease, which 
is 1 pr ey by the cucumber beetle, 
also attacks cucumbers and squash 
































The red or river birch is easily recognized ‘by 
the shagginess of its bark 


HEN Tennyson, great poet of 

nature, sang, “Most beautiful of 

forest trees, the Lady of the 
Woods,” he was thinking of only one of 
the sisters of the birch family. But of 
this numerous household, most of the 
members are exceedingly graceful and 
refined and modest, and while some are 
more matronly than others, all are quite 
thoroly feminine. Birches have a history 
of long usefulness behind them, but most 
of them are only just beginning to take 
their rightful places as ornamental trees 
on American home grounds. Standards 
in art and good taste are rising which may 
account for birches coming into greater 
favor. For of them it is truly said, “beauty needs not to make 
a gorgeous display.”’ 

America herself is blessed not with one of the numerous 
varieties of birch trees, but with eight of them. Five of these 
are to be found in the states east of the Mississippi, and all of 
them are more or less worth considering as additions to the list 
of trees for ornamental planting. 

Most widely known probably is the canoe or paper birch, 
(Betula papyrifera). Thisisa variety of the 
white birch which Tennyson compli- 


The Ladies of 
the Woods 


FRANZ A. AUST 


American Birches Are Most 
Charming for Decorative Use 





The bark of the yellow birch, which is slightly 
gray in color, peels somewhat like that of the 
canoe birch 
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The best-known “lady of the woods,” the 
canoe or paper birch, is very graceful 


its background of evergreens if one 
chooses. Other varieties of birches, how- 
ever, are better planted in groups of 
three or five. Then if one for some 
reason does not survive, the others will 
repay the effort which has been made. 
On the whole, most birches seem to like 
the company of others of their kind; they 
do not have the lonely appearance which 
one alone is likely to have. 

A tree quite different from the canoe 
birch, but fully as graceful and worthy 
of appreciation, is the black or sweet or 
cherry birch (Betula lenta). Some do not 
even recognize as a member of the same 
family this tree with its dark brown bark 
which looks for all the world like the bark of the cherry tree. In 
summer the cherry birch flutters leaves which are very similar 
to those of the canoe birch. But it is in winter that it is really 
at its best, for its golden brown branches and twigs glow with 
beautiful warmth in the sunshine. The tree seems to 
radiantly alive. Cherry birch can be recognized not only by 
its dark close bark but also by the wintergreen flavor of the 
young twigs when chewed. Possibly most folks have a more 
familiar acquaintance with cherry birch 
than they realize; it is the oil from this 





mented in his poem; it is the one which 
to the Indians and trappers was as neces- 
sary as is the palm tree today to the black 
folks of the tropics. The canoe birch 
grows to be a large tree, sixty or seventy- 
five feet high, when given a chance, and 
from the time of its babyhood until it 
reaches maturity it is delightful to have 
near one’s home. 

Canoe birch can be distinguished from 
other birch trees by its shining smooth 
white bark, chalky to the touch, and by 
its orange-yellow lining. Its other chief 
individuality lies in the peeling off of the 
under layers in sheets as thin as paper. 
Campers and tourists become so enthusi- 
astic over gathering the bark for use as 
paper and postcards and other souvenirs 
when they find the trees growing wild that 
they are likely to bark them unmercifully. 
Taking the sheets from a small patch will 
not harm the tree, but girdling it will 
surely cause it to die. It seems little 
short of criminal to so unthinkingly injure 
a beautiful specimen which may have 
taken thirty or forty years to grow. 

Because it is quite free from the attacks of an insect, the 
bronze birch borer, canoe birch is one of the best of the family 
for planting on home grounds. It is desirable to plant single 
specimens of this tree with its surroundings of shrubs or with 
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A single canoe birch surrounded by shrubs 
will add beauty and interest to 
any lawn 


tree which furnishes flavoring for most 
tooth pastes and powders. 

Likewise, to a somewhat less d 
does the yellow birch (Betula lutea) fur- 
nish birch oil. But this tree is usually tall 
and slender and straight while its lovely 
sister, the cherry birch, is likely to be a 
round-headed “maiden.” And by its 
bark also does the former tree take on 
distinction, altho it peels somewhat like 
the canoe birch. Yellow birch is so- 
called from its gleaming costume which 
shows thru the openings in the thin outer 
cloak of shaggy gray. The bark does not 
shine so purely white as that of the canoe 
brich, and its leaves are often in pairs like 
— of the cherry birch instead of being 
single. 

A lovable “beggar” indeed is the red 
or river birch (Betula nigra). Its reddish 
bark is ragged and loose, and in winter, 
especially, the tree looks tattered and 
torn. But for all that it is charmingly 
picturesque at all seasons. In summer its 
delicate leaves give the tree an airy ap- 
pearance; in fall the foliage is bright 
yellow. In winter the whole tree from trunk to twig shades 
from deep red to more than one gay tint of crimson. 

Both red and yellow ktirches love the water. They are most 
at home when drooping over the edge of (Continued on page 34 
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Winning a Home On Pluck 


WILLIAM WALLACE FAIRBANKS 


How a School Teacher Over- 
Came the Landlord Problem 


HE interest shown by the mul- 

titude in the one subject of 

home ownership would indicate 
that there is a growing desire to turn 
towards the home one may 
own and occupy; to the bit 
of ground where flowers and 
vines or berries and fruit 
may be tenderly cultivated 
and cared for. Because of 
this, and because I meet al- 
most daily deserving people 
who are trying to solve for 
themselves a problem which 
to some must seem almost 
unsolvable, I am tempted 
to tell the story of a school 
teacher who, with a paltry 
one hundred dollars plus a 
lot of pluck and a capable, 
helpful wife, swung off the 
beaten track and reached 
his destination safely, over 
a course that was just a lit- 
tle different. A brief word 
right here to the fortunate 
reader who, favored slight- 


ly by fortune, may with perfect safety draw a check in four or 
five figures. The fellow who can’t is still in our midst and it is 
but fair that his ambitions, longings and desires be reckoned 


with. Any undertaking that requires the 
ready sum of a thousand dollars—and 
often much less—no matter how inviting, 
must be passed by; but to abandon any- 
thing because of obstacles is not alto- 
gether in keeping with our American 
traditions. I once knew a little woman— 
an employee in a downtown office—who 
spent all her spare time in gathering drift 
wood and lumber along the ocean beach; 
and when her supply was big enough, with 
her own delicate hands, a hammer and a 
saw, she built her a little cottage home— 
but that’s quite another story. 

This school teacher had a family, con- 
sisting of himself and wife, now approach- 
ing early middle life, and three small 
children. The family dwelt in the city 
that had always been their home while the 
husband taught in the public schools of 


adjacent towns. The mother and children lived as best they 
could in rented apartments and economy demanded that these 
be in the outlying or cheaper sections of the city. Naturally, 


the moving van and the 
landlord alternated but 
when typhoid came and 





ments of well-meaning friends, put her 
shoulder to the wheel, planned and 
planned and helped to make the plans 
for a real home come true. 

Far upon a steep hillside 
and a block away from city 
streets was a lot which the 
family had acquired some 
years before. Tho not far 
from a car line and other 
improvements, because of 
its steepness it had never 
been considered a very de- 
sirable building site; but 
this, it was now decided, 
would be the home. 

But one hundred dollars 
cash was available at the 
start, for it was agreed that 
all outstanding bills should 
be paid and the beginning 
made without the handicap 
of overdue accounts. <A 








The original structure looked like this when completed. Many improve- 


ments have since been added 


means. 
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Showing the floor plan of the cottage 


small apartment, close at 
hand, was taken for a 
month. The husband se- 
cured a position in the city 


while the wife busied herself with the problem of ways and 


Excavating or grading down the steep hillside was avoided 


because of the cost. The plan of building, 
therefore, must be fitted to its environ- 
ment and this called for a structure thirty 
feet square supported by a substantial 
framework of 6x6 timbers. These were 
well braced, with the front, because of 
the steepness of the grade, rising some ten 
feet above the ground. To avoid a high 
svairway the entrance was placed at one 
side and well toward the rear. 

A lumber dealer was found who agreed 
to furnish and deliver material up to a 
certain amount, which proved an ample 
allowance, and the agreement required 
a monthly payment on the account no 
larger than could be easily met. An 
elderly man handy with tools was hired to 
assist with the work. 

The lumber was delivered and the work 
began in the early spring when the winter 


rains were over. The teacher, himself handy with tools, was up 
at daylight each morning and two hours work was accomplished 
before schooltime with about the same after school hours in the 


afternoon. Saturdays 


A corner of the living room shows how home-like this cottage really ts and holidays counted 


big in the way of prog- 








the grimreaper beckoned, 
these gave way to the 
daily visits of the family 
physician. Many of you 
who read this will under- 
stand how impossible 
for them to be on speak- 
ing terms with a bank 
account; how difficult 
the struggle for even a 
mere existence; and the 
wage of a school teacher, 
be it remembered, had 
not reached the propor- 
tions several years ago 
that it has now. 

To give credit where 
credit is due, we must 
admit that it was the 
plucky and capable wife 
who finally started the 
rebellion: she, who with 
downright obstinacy, 
faced the opposing argu- 
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ress. Even the eight- 
year-old boy carried 
lumber and the wife did 
her bit. Water was 
piped from the city 
main nearby, electric 
wires and fixtures were 
placed, the telephone 
people installed a tele- 
phone and at the end of 
the month the house was 
ready to occupy. 

In the planning for 
this building—and here 
let it be said that in no 
undertaking does careful 
planning count bigger— 
the idea was to erect a 
good substantial frame- 
work worthy of a build- 
ing, not such as it was to 
be just then but what it 
would be later on. It 








was (Cont'd on p. 33 
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Homes of Famous Americans 


CHESLA C. SHERLOCK 
Monticello 








Each month we will visit the home of a famous American. 
These visits will take us all over the country, and into every 
period of history from early Colonial days down to the pres- 
ent. Perhaps, in these intimate glimpses intothe home-life 
of our great men and women, we will find even a greater ap- 
preciation for our own homes and their influence upon us. 








T Monticello, as I stood on 
the front lawn looking from 
og the mountain-top towards 

Shadwell from whence Jefferson sprang, I thought how typically 
Jeffersonian it all was. Monticello means “Little Mountain,” 
and here, on the flat top of it, where the great politician and 
reformer used to sit and dream as a boy—up where he was 
aside and apart from those about him, where his vision extended 
beyond the immediate hills to the distant horizon—he built 
his house and spent the greater part of his life in majestic re- 
flection and laborious effort for those who dwelt beneath him. 
Yet if he thought that 
by withdrawing to his 
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famous Blue Ridge. The soil is 
red and sandy, the hills surround 
it on all sides and its quaint 
curved streets echo with the stirring of romantic history. Here 
lived Lewis and Clark, first to cross this continent; here lived 
George Rogers Clark, who won for us the Northwest Territory 
and freed Kentucky from the menace of the savage; and here 
lived and died Thomas Jefferson, author of the Declaration of 
Independence, and third president. 
It was a clear and sunny day late in March when I made my 
pilgrimage to Monticello, a few miles from Charlottesville. I 
have already mentioned 
the fact that the mansion 





hill-top he was to escape 
the acrimonious criti- 
cism which usually falls 
to the lot of the reformer 
and idealist, he was 
doomed to severe disap- 
Saree ene Men in public 
ife in America learn to 
accustom themselves to 
criticism—if they endure 
—for it is one of the 
prices paid by those who 
serve a democracy. 
Washington, Lincoln and 
Wilson were the most 
severely maligned men 
our public life has pro- 
duced, but Death, the 
Healer, came and bound 
up their wounds and 
now all that remains is the memory of the great things they did. 
But Jefferson ... ah, Jefferson! I know, in all the hidden 
annals of our history, no other case like his. Mention his name 
in almost any gathering and instantly sides are taken and the 
campaign of 1800 with all its acrimonious accusation and 
chivalrous defense, its innuendoes, its perpetuation and refuta- 
tion of slanders, leaps full-armed upon the canvas before our eyes. 
The passions aroused in that campaign will not down; they 
roll and swell in an unending chorus adown the years. 
Hamilton, Clay, Webster, Calhoun, Cleveland and Roosevelt 
also aroused great enemies against themselves and added some 
heat to various campaigns, but 
almost with the fleeting breath of 
their bodies it all vanished when 
they, at last, were equals in death. 





Rear view of Monticello, near Charlottesville, Virginia. Jefferson designed the 
house himself, construction starting in 1770 


Jefferson’s law office at Monticello, which is connected with 
the mansion house by a tunnel 


is located on top of a 
sizeable “little moun- 
tain” from which the 
view is wonderful in 
every direction. 

The summit contains 
a flat tract of several 
acres and it was there 
that the young Jefferson 
commenced to build his 
manor house in 1770. He 
was the architect of his 
own house, just as he was 
of his own fortunes for 
eighty-odd years, and it 
is recorded that some of 
the actual work of build- 
ing was done with his 
own hands. The impor- 
tant point is that his 
plan was first made; then the house was built a bit at a time, 
and he was not above doing some of the work himself, if 
pecessary! 

Monticello does not seem to be a large place, yet the mansion 
contains thirty-five rooms. Many of the rooms are small, and 
there seems to be a multitude of halls in it. It has many dis- 
tinctive features. The first thing that comes to the attention of 
the visitor as he enters the big hall is a thrilling episode which it 
recalls. Tradition tells us that when Tarleton came to Char- 
lottesville with his dragoons to capture the Virginia legislature 
and Governor Jefferson that Jefferson was seated at the table 
in the dining room, when they 
rode right into the hall with their 
horses. 

They even saw the governor 





But not Jefferson—not Jefferson, 
the man of peace, the political 
idealist, the tireless champion of 
democracy! 

In that memorable September 
of 1800, he wrote to Benjamin 
Rush, this line: “I have sworn 
upon the altar of God eternal hos- 
tility against every form of 
tyranny over the mind of man.” 
And they who come to liberate 
the mind of man! They, them- 
selves, are given over as hostages, 
and seldom, if ever, is their ran- 
som paid. 


HARLOTTESVILLE, 
Virginia, one hundred fifty- 
odd miles southwest of Washing- 
ton, nestles in the foothills of the 
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seated at the table, but by the 
time they had dismounted and 
went to grasp their prey, he had 
vanished as utterly as a ghost 
thru a secret passageway which 
led down thru the lawn to- 
wards the stables, where he 
mounted a horse and escaped to 
Carter’s Mountain. And the 
guide points out the marks of the 
horseshoes on the floor of the 
hall, which certainly are there. 
But I doubt that story. It 
seems more credible to believe the 
other one, which goes to the effect 
that Jefferson was warned of the 
approach of the troopers, and kept 
an eye on them thru his telescope, 
escaping in good season, and that 
he was not in the house at all 
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when the troopers arrived. This, however, is immaterial. The the man or a careful architectural study to subordinate every- 
incident did give rise to a lot of thin talk about “running away thing to the mansion house, yet provide convenience in 
from the British” which has not been stopped down to this _ reaching other buildings without cluttering up the lawn 
day. I imagine that anyone else under the circumstances would with above-ground passage-ways. 

have escaped, if possible. Israel Putnam can run 
away from the British, even risk his neck over a steep 
cliff, and no one rises up to call him a coward. Even 
the great and noble Washington ran away from the 
British on numerous occasions but I have heard of no 
one suggesting that it rendered him less capable 
of coming back again on other days to fight for 
the cause of freedom. 

One of the rooms adjoining the entrance hallway 
on the right is the dining room. When I looked 
into this room I was pleasantly surprised for adjoining 
it, on a terrace overlooking the lawn to the rear and 
off towards the Blue Ridge in the other direction, 
was a perfectly appointed breakfast-room! It was 
just as well furnished as any breakfast-room you 
will find in a house of our period, and it is, so far as I 
have found, the first breakfast room in America. 
The dining room is not large, but ample. The furnish- 








ings are simple in comparison with the average The servants’ quarters at Monticello 
furnishings of the period. 

Jefferson’s bedroom is directly across the hall from the dining EFFERSON was not above the longings and doubts of the 
room, and on the other side of it is his library and study. His average mortal. In his retirement, he wrote: ‘I have some- 
bedroom is, however, a curious place and certainly reflective of a times asked myself whether my country is the better for my 
curiousman. I havenot yet reconciled my- having lived at all? I have been the 
self to the bed, as a place of repose for a instrument of doing the following 


strong and stalwart man. It looked more 
like the downy nest of a Marie Antoinette. 
It was not a poster bed, but a gorgeous 
thing in gold leaf, fantastic and elaborate, 
with a great blue velvet hanging, tied with 
golden cords, over the head, which ran up 
some eight or ten feet, and over the bed- 
spread is a flimsy lace covering. 

The great clock, however, one face in 
the hall, the other thru the wall on the 
portico, expresses another nature of the 
many-sided genius who made these walls 
so eloquently express himself. Jefferson 
made that clock with his own hands. It is 
run by a series of cannon-ball weights, 
and to climb up to it, he made a queer 
folding ladder which stands like an iron 
pole in one corner. The key to this great 
clock looks like a flivver crank! 

In another corner one is shown a fold- 
ing violin stand which the author of the 
Declaration also made. It is a very credit- 
able piece of furniture, made of walnut, 
and exhibits an amazing knowledge of 





things; but they would have been 
done by others—some of them, perhaps, 
a little better.” He goes on to set 
down all the things he had done in a long 
life which he thought worthy of listing on 
the affirmative side. They were: The 
opening of the Rivianna for navigation; 
the Declaratton of Independence; the 
statute for religious freedom; the act 
putting an end to the law of entails; the 
act prohibiting the importation of slaves; 
the act establishing the natural right of 
man to expatriate himself at will; the 
act removing the law of primogeniture 
(course of descent of property); the im- 
portation of olive trees and rice and the 
establishment of their culture in the 
South; and the act establishing public 
schools. 

Having before us the estimate he 
placed upon his own accomplishments, 
we can now turn to a review of the long 
and eventful years which he spent in the 
service of his country. He was born in 





the principles of cabinet-making and the 


1743 and was, therefore, eleven years 


use of tools. I have, for the life of me, One of the secret passage-ways younger than Washington. His father 


no doubt that the great champion of 
political liberty found relaxation in spend- 


ing an hour or so evenings in the basement over his work 


bench and kit of tools! 


Hidden passage-ways and tunnels bisect the lawn in almost 





died when Thomas was fourteen years of 

age. He spent two years at William 
and Mary College and five years in the law office of George 
Wythe, the man who taught Henry Clay and others. 
It is worth noting that Patrick Henry studied law only six 
weeks before he was admitted to practice cn 
condition! Jefferson gave five years of study before 
he felt willing to apply. 

He practiced law for seven years until, as he wrote, 
the Revolution shut up courts of justice. He did 
not, however, like the law and as he grew older he 
developed a very pronounced dislike for lawyers. 
He once wrote a stinging comment on Congress 
which will not fall on unresponsive ears today: ‘How 
could it be otherwise in a body to which the 
people send 150 lawyers, whose trade it is to question 
everything, yield nothing and talk by the hour?” 

His dislike was not induced by the fact that he 
failed as a lawyer. In his seven years practice, the 
records show that he served in more than one 
thousand cases in court and that his average in- 
come during this time was three thousand dollars 
per annum, a princely sum in those days. 

He had long been prominent in the Virginia 


The front entrance at Monticello. It was thru this door that the British cavalry legislature, where he was most effective in committee 


rode in an effort to capture Jefferson 


meetings and where he secured that training in the 
writing of resolutions which brought him to the very 
forefront in the whole country. His apologies for 





every direction leading to the outside buildings, servant the case of the Colonies were worth the value of hundreds 
quarters, and law office. They may indicate one of two things: of regiments and so clarified thé issue of the struggle before 
Either an expression of the secretiv® and sensitive side of the whole world that it made (Continued on page 25 


























Lunch tastes even better on the lawn than on the porch, according to Marilee and Louis 


Porch Luncheons for the Family 


FLORENCE TAFT EATON 


abandon the dining room in favor of the porch. The outdoor 

hearty supper is too late for the younger children, but we 
can plan the lunch so that it will be entirely adequate for the 
dinner of those children old enough to come to table. If the 
family consists—alas!—of grown-ups only, the suggested 
menus may easily be “‘smalled down’’ to the simpler lunch 
usually preferred by such. 

Previous to the building of our south piazza, our outdoor 
dining room consisted of a near-by corner of the lawn edging 
the flower garden, and shaded by the spreading branches of a 
big tree. This was a bit less convenient in regard to serving, 
but we managed it easily by a little planning. Meals were 
simplified in regard to both variety and cookery, and as many 
dishes were eliminated as possible. The hot tea, so grateful in 
winter, was given up and a cool fruit drink that the children 
could enjoy was agreeably substituted. Soups were forgotten, 
and many simple salads composed of vegetable leftovers, 
planned for in the cookery of the previous day, were served. 
These with a hot main dish composed a satisfactory and deli- 
cious meal. We thoroly believe in children being taught early 
to enjoy salads, which are sometimes with them an acquired 
taste. Lettuce, endive, celery and cress contain the friendly 
vitamines so necessary, and with the accompaniment of a few 
cooked vegetable leftovers and a simple dressing, are often 
more enjoyed in summer than the hot vegetable standbys of the 
rest of the year which are still, of course, a large component of 
the summer table. Our physician, a man of large experience 
in feeding children, approves of tiny uncooked carrots in 
moderation; so we sometimes add them to a salad, finely 
shredded or put thru the meat chopper and used as a garnish 
over the dressing. My little grand-daughter also loves to 
abstract and consume a dainty carrot or two, au naturel, as we 
walk ‘down the garden path together. 

Children must have a good, substantial hot meal at noon. 
It behooves the menu-planner, therefore, to arrange the outdoor 
dinner so that it may be nourishing, attractive and yet simple 
enough to be suitable for their requirements and for service 
outside the house. We must have due regard, also, for economy 
and while chops, steaks, and chicken may be, as often as is 
wise and possible in reference to the budget, provided for the 
children’s midday meal, leftovers must be utilized, and the 
more inexpensive meats and cuts of meats so cooked as to 
be both attractive and healthful. This is perfectly possible if 
care and thought are given to the matter. 

Creamed Lamb and Peas, with Potato Border —Make nicely 
seasoned mashed potato to which two-thirds of a slightly 
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Js as soon as the weather becomes soft and mild we 


beaten egg has been added, into balls the size of walnuts; place 
them, not quite touching, in a shallow buttered baking tin, 
brush them with the remainder of the egg (to which add a bit 
of water if necessary), and brown quickly in a hot oven. 
Arrange as a border on a hot serving dish, and fill with rem- 
nants of roast lamb which have been diced very neatly and 
combined with an equal quantity of cooked peas or new carrots 
or both, the whole moistened liberally with a fine cream sauce. 
Everything must be very hot. 

Mock Ducklings.—To one cupful of remnants of roast lamb 
put thru the meat chopper add a tablespoonful of fine bread 
crumbs, a shake of pepper, and salt to taste. Moisten with 
milk, stock, or tomato juice until of a consistency to mold. 
Prepare required quantity of highly seasoned mashed potato, 
add half a beaten egg, mold the meat into ovals the size of 
walnuts, cover well with the mashed potato, and with your 
hands (slightly buttered) and the handle of a teaspoon shape 
to resemble chubby ducklings, each of suitable size for a serving. 
Put into a buttered shallow pan, brush lightly with the re- 
mainder of the egg and brown a bit in a hot oven. Arrange 
around a mound of hot buttered peas; and serve. The potato 
and meat may be made into balls and browned as above, but 
the ducklings are particularly pretty and are quite easy to 
make. 

Virginia Mold.—This is a nice way to use up remnants 
of chicken. Cook a cupful of rice as usual; with part of it line 
a buttered bowl or other mold, in an inch-thick layer. Dice 
bits of chicken and to one cupful add one cupful ef cooked peas 
and enough cream sauce to moisten well but not too soft. Put 
more rice over the top and cover the mold; set in a colander, 
cover tightly, and steam three-quarters of an hour. At serving 
time tip on to a hot chop dish, place a mound of tiny or diced 
cooked carrots at each end, pour more cream sauce around, 
and serve. 

Escallop of Peas and Eggs.—Slice off the tips of the required 
number of hard-boiled eggs so that they may stand, and arrange 
close together, rounded end up, in a liberally buttered glass 
baking dish. Fill interstices with cooked and seasoned peas 
or diced asparagus tips, which should cover the eggs. Pour 
highly seasoned fine cream sauce over, sprinkle with buttered 
bread crumbs and set in a hot oven until everything is heated 
thru and the crumbs are browned. Serve with a simple salad 
of lettuce, latticed cooked carrots and tiny potato balls, dressed 
with French dressing and well sprinkled with minced 
parsley. 

Potato Mound.—Arrange a mound of nicely seasoned mashed 
potato on a shallow buttered glass (Continued on page 39 
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The breakfast nook is comfortably equipped with egg boiler, chafing dish, percolator and toaster 


Big Comforts in Little Electric Devices 


ETHEL R. PEYSER 


HE stepchildren of the home, electrically speaking, seem 

to be the bedroom and bathroom. The laundry and the 

kitchen and even the dining room come in for a lot of 
electrical grooming and for much listing of what will ease up 
labor and give pleasure, but the bedroom and bathroom are 
seldom mentioned. So, in this story, I am going to talk of the 
bedroom and bathroom and dining room especially. 

In any of these 
articles on electric 
equipment, nobody, 
not even the writer, 
expects the reader to 
sally forth and buy 
everything that is 
suggested in each par- 
agraph. Not at all. 
The reason for these 
articles (and please 
note my extreme can- 
dor) is to report to 
you what supreme 
comforts are to be 
had and as you de- 
sire them or as you 
can afford them you 
will gradually acquire 
them. 

Above and beyond 
all other things, of 
course, is the proper 
wiring of the house. 
As we took this up 
pretty thoroly a few months ago I will spare you the details 
but strongly readvise you to wire well each room, for there all 
comfort lies. 

The next thing necessary is to have your rooms properly 
lighted. The central semi-direct light is a good thing with 
side lights wherever the “seeing” is to be heaviest. That, of 
course, is usually by the dressing table, beds and dresser in the 
bedroom, by the reading table and piano in the parlor, and 
so on. Here the floor electric lamps are facile and delightful. 

In addition to the sidelights at the dressing table an extra 
outlet is a joy,for you can attach the electric curling iron or 
vibrator here and be comfortable—much more so than Cleo- 
patra or any of the queens who were never so comfortable as 
the least of us! The waist-high electric outlet is a boon for it 
obviates stooping down. Extra outlets in hall and porch are a 
comfort too, for lights and vacuum cleaners. 

We would advise extra outlets also by the beds for the chance 
need of an electric pad to banish pain or the chance need of 
heating something in the middle of the night, when a hot drink 
may save one from a long journey down the road of illness, 
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A new suction cleaner which, tho light 
in weight, is a clean sweeper 





or to the kitchen! So with the proper number of outlets you 
will be let out of a lot of bother, since these cost but little to 
install and cost nothing for electricity while not in use. For 
this reason I can never understand why folks with electricity 
in their homes rarely install enough outlets. 

Before I go further, don’t be inveigled into buying things 
primarily advertised as “cheap.’’ Electrical stuff, like other 
mechanical appliances, can never be good if it is cheap. That 
does not mean you must buy the most extravagant equipment 
but it does mean that you should buy from established makers 
who guarantee what you buy. 

The first one to be discussed here is the electric pad afore- 
mentioned. This has 
been so perfected that 
its use is a constant 
joy. There are some 
with three heats, some 
with but one heat. 
The best have a ther- 
mostatic control so 
perfect that they can 
never overheat as 
they used to do in 
the days when elec- 
tricity was young and 
callow. 

In no instance roust 
you be more careful 
than in the case of 
the electric pad, which 
is usually placed in- 
side your bed and 
which must be fool- 
proof so that it will 
not burn the bed; you 
and the house. 

The electric pad 
frees you from the need of getting water and heating it in a 
hurry. It gives you a sense of emancipation and comfort in 
case of need. What about putting an electric pad on a chair 
sometimes for an invalid? Haven’t you often felt pretty chilly 
sitting on a leather-upholstered chair? It would be excep- 
tionally good for use on outdoor porches, too, if you have an 
electric outlet or two there, which I hope you have. These 
pads are thin and flexible and much more safe than the old bed 
warmers into which hot coals were put. 

There are many and various types of hot water heaters, from 
the little stove with its electric skillets to the immersion heaters 
and great electric ranges. The immersion heaters fit into 
tumblers and need no extra receptacles, so that you can heat a 
tumblerful of water at any time simply and swiftly. Besides, 
if you have no electric pad you (Continued on page 23 
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The portable electric sewing machine is 
a real home comfort 














A neat lawn is the backbone of every backyard 


Painting the Dooryard Green 


ESTHER BOTTOMLEY 


RE you building this summer? 
Did you build last sumer? 
Then the lawn which gives a 

setting, a permanence, a truly homey 
look is the next important considera- 
tion. Should your house be in a new addition, a smooth, cool 
green covering to the yard will make it look like an oasis in 
the desert. Nothing else can soften the lines of the house and 
make it appear a part of the surroundings so quickly. 

Let us start at the beginning to make this lawn. In preparing 
the ground ordinary practices of good farming are to be ob- 
served. A heavy application of manure and lime are desirable 
on a poor soil, to hold the sand together and conversely to 
break up a heavy soil. A heavy application of manure would 
be a cubic yard for every 500 square feet, (two square rods); a 
heavy application of lime would be fifty pounds of ground lime- 
stone per square rod, while twenty-five pounds a square rod 
would be quite normal. About half this amount of hydrated 
lime would be needed. The limestone will not leach from sandy 
soils as quickly as will hydrated lime; the hydrated and caustic 
limes are much more efficient in breaking up a heavy clay soil. 

After plowing under the manure—the plowing should be as 
shallow as possible to keep the plant food near the top—the 
limestone is chopped in; this can be part of the grading opera- 
tion. It is a great mistake to plow under well-rotted manure, 
lime, or commercial fertilizer, because the food will be below 
the roots of the grass. Lawns need a permanent supply of 
nitrogen and phosphoric acid; an excess of potash encourages 
the growth of clovers rather than grasses. Unless the soil is 
very rich an application of commercial fertilizer before seeding 
is worthwhile. A mixture of bone meal and nitrate of soda is 
ideal when used at the rate of five pounds to each square rod, 
in the proportion of four parts of bone meal to one of nitrate. 
The bone meal supplies a high percentage of phosphoric acid 
and a smaller percentage of slowly available nitrogen; the 
nitrate of soda gives an immediate supply of nitregen. Dried 
blood may be used as the nitrate, and acid phosphate in place 
of bone meal, if that is more convenient for. you. 

Manure is added to the yard as it is plowed; lime may be put 
into the soil as it is dragged or raked for grading; the third 
mixture to supply nitrogen and phosphate can be mcorporated 
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How To Build a Lawn 
And How To Maintain It 


into the top few inches as it is raked 
to smooth the top surface. 

Next in importance to the prepara- 
tion of the soil is the selection of seed. 
As you will have spent time and 
money in getting the soil ready, it would not be economy to 
follow this with poor seed nor a light application of good seed. 
Use enough seed if you wish a thick lawn! There are four kinds 
of grass seed which are recommended aecording to soil con- 
ditions. 

Red Fescue, the first, is the best grass for sandy soils; it 
is also almost indifferent te lime and will stand shade very 
well. The blades are round and wiry but make a fine close 
clipped surface which wears under hard usage. Be certain that 
the seed is fresh, otherwise it won’t germinate. Sow one pound 
of seed to each square rod of yard! 

For soils deficient in Kme probably no better grass can be 
sown than Creeping Bent grass, the second kind. It forms a 
close dark mat that stands wear and close mowing; you are 
likely to see it on the putting green the next time you play 
golf. This and Rhode Island Bent which grows wild in New 
England is commonly used in the east where sour soils are 
tag One pound to three square rods should bring good 
results. 

The third, the cheapest and most variable is Red Top; this 
grass will thrive in wet and partially shaded places, and at the 
same time is one of the best grasses for hot, dry soils. It is 
fairly coarse, and because the seed is produced in large quanti- 
ties for meadow seeding, is very cheap. Red top doesn’t need a 
lime soil, in fact, it will stand a fairly acid condition. Its seed 
is so like the bent grasses in appearance that only an expert 
can tell them apart. On the whole a bent grass is preferable to 
this, being finer and darker green. 

Kentucky blue grass, the fourth in the group is the lawn 
grass most used in the states north of Tennessee and west to 
the Missouri River. You will want to remember that it shows 
decided liking for limestone soils. The seed of Kentucky blue 
grass germinates better a year after harvesting. A good grade 
should have a dark brown color, very light color shows adultera- 
tion. The best seed weighs twenty-eight pounds to the bushel. 

The sowing of a grass mixture is (Continued on page 31. 
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Beautiful dwarf evergreens complete the cycle of the year ’round window box 


Your Outdoor Window Garden 


FRANZ A. AUST 


F I were blind, I should want my garden 
to be in a window box,” said a man 
whose lifework and whose hobby are 

centered in outdoor beauty. “Then I could shove up the 
sash at any time and revel in touching dainty blossoms and 
leaves growing there so close to me; the thought of their very 
nearness would bring joy even tho I could not see them; and 
their fragrance would be an inspiration every time I opened the 
window.” 

How much greater then should be the pleasure of the friendly 
flower box for those who can see? For it can express an owner’s 
tastes and fancies even more than a larger plot of ground—this 
intimate little garden so near to the walls of home that it 
actually becomes a part of that home. And the best of it is 
that one does not need large grounds in order to have a beauti- 
fully artistic garden of this sort. To possess the right to a 
window or a porch is enough; then with a box of soil braced on 
wide ledge or strong brackets you are ready to make that little 
space as enchanting as you please. 

Neither is it necessary that outdoor boxes be designed for 
summer alone. There can be attractive boxes for spring and 
fall and.winter as well, and they can help to carry out the 
scheme of beauty for the home grounds from earliest green leaf 
to latest berry and twig. Or, for the apartment house dweller, 
they can furnish the charming year ’round garden-in-the-air. 
Two things only should not be overlooked in making the 
window or porch box beautiful for any season. The first is 
choice of colors; the second is selection of materials to bring 
unfading beauty for an entire season. 

Where the climate is moderate, combinations of the many 
shades of hyacinths with other flowers can safely be made. Pink 


The myrtle is an effective vine for the shaded porch box 


Associate Professor of Landscape Design, 
University of Wisconsin 


hyacinths with blue pansies are especially 
lovely, and so are blue hyacinths wit 
perennial English daisies which bloom in 
May in both pink and white. It’s a happy sight when on a May 
morning you look thru your window into a bed of flowers and 
— which seem to glory in weather that is still a bit frost- 
edged. 

Hyacinths which are to bloom in the spring outdoor box 
may be placed in painted tin cans in the fall and covered with 
straw. Then as soon as the first warm days come, the cans 
may be sunk into the soil of the box out of doors and allowed 
to start their growth. Pansies or English daisies should be 
started in July or August of the summer before; during the 
winter they can be covered with a fairly heavy mulch; and in 
the spring they will be ready to grow along with the hyacinths, 

Where zero temperature is long continued during the winter, 
it is not usually wise to include hyacinths in the plan for the 
first season’s box. Darwin tulips, however, are excellent 
flowers to take their places, for they are not so easily injured 
by hard freezing when set in the soil of the outdoor box in fall. 
These tulips in crimson with their long stems are gorgeous when 
combined with pansies. They, as well as hyacinths, give the 
height that is needed; pansy blossoms and leaves nicely fill in 
the space lower down; and then to soften the effect at the sides 
of the box, young plants of the English ivy (Hedera helix) will 
furnish rich green growth and trailing grace. English ivy plants 
endure light frost without injury, and so they are valuable 
spring selections in colder as well as more moderate climates. 
Both pansy and English ivy plants may be set out in spring 
in either cold or warm climates, or they may be placed in the 
box in fall and covered with a mulch (Continued on page 31 


The intimate little garden that becomes a part of the home 
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Suggestions for landscaping and dec- 
orating this house on next two pages 








Designed by C. E.Schermerhorn, A.I.A., Architect 


The Fire-Resisting Home 


COLLIER STEVENSON 


OSSIBLY if each of us were to peruse the statistics covering 
the losses in life and property caused by fire year after year 
and if we were to study afterwards the colossal amount of 
money and effort involved in the maintenance of fire-fighting 
men and paraphernalia, we might be- 
gin to realize the importance of doing 


As a general rule, outside walls of hollow-tile are finished 
with an exterior coating of stucco or a veneer of brick; but they 
are sometimes covered with a hollow-tile of bricklike surface, 
larger in size than ordinary brick, that may be had in various 
leasant shades of brown and red. 
ollow-tile, with the conventional 





all in our power as individuals to com- 
bat the ravages of fire. Inevitably, we 
would come to sense the desirability of 
fireproof construction—or, at least, of 
fire-resisting construction; not alone 


designed by 





The houses shown on 

issue and page 18 of the May issue were 
Aandi McLaughlin & Burr, 

Architects, Boston, Massachusetts 


finish of white stucco, is used for the 
outer walls of the illustrated house; 
which, in architectural character, is an 
effective rendering of the ever-popular 
Colonial style. The exterior wood- 


ge 24 of the April 








in our commercial structures, but in 
our homes as well. 

Obviously, in this period when all building costs are prodig- 
iously high, completely fireproof construction must remain, as 
far as the average home is concerned, a desirable future attain- 
ment, rather than a contemporary achievement. Fire-resisting 
construction is, however, something that lies well within the 
purchasing power of almost everyone: thanks to the general 
availability of hollow-tile. The extent to which hollow-tile can 
render a house immune from damage or de- 
struction by fire depends, of course, as much 
upon the degree to which the material is used 
as ape the actual nature of the material. a 

Thus, to employ hollow-tile only for the ex- 
terior walls is advantageous 
as a fire-deterrent; but still 
further fire-resistance can be 
gained by the use of hollow- 
tile for the inner floors and 
walls, It is admirably 
adapted to this interior use; « 
as it requires no furring. The 
furring is unnecessary, be- 
cause in each tile there are 
“dead air’’ spaces, divided 
by vitrified portions, which 
prevent the penetration of 
moisture. Naturally, too, 
these “dead air’’ spaces are 
a very effective insulation 
against extremes of both heat 
and cold—which points to 
much creature comfort all ° 
the year around, as well as to 
a material saving in fuel dur- 
ing the winter months. 

Hollow-tile is: not subject 
to early deterioration. That 
is still another big point in its 
favor. It does not shrink or expand with each atmospheric 
variation. It is not only secure against moisture, but proof 
against the inroads of vermin. And, because of its immunity 
from quick deterioration, together with its fire-resisting prop- 
erites, hollow-tile tends to a saving in insurance rates. 
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Mr. Stevenson wilt be glad to furnish 
additional information concerning this 
house or these plans upon request. ‘Address 
Mr. Stevenson, care of Fruii,Garden and 
Home, Des Moines, lowa 
































trim is painted white, with shutters of 
dark bottle-green and a roof of pale 
sea-green slate to accent the color scheme. 

The main entrance is placed upon the side of the house. This 
is a location that is often chosen when the site of a house has a 
comparatively narrow street frontage, because it permits an 
outlook toward the street for both the living room and the 
porch, yet safeguards the privacy of the latter. In this in- 
stance, the entrance opens to a hall, 8 feet wide by 24 feet 6 
inches long, and is abundantly 
lighted by the doors at each 
end and by a twin-window 
on the stair-landing. 

A staircase of graceful 
Colonial detail rises from 
this hall to a landing which is 
used jointly by the service 
stairs rising from the pantry. 
Beneath the landing, space is 
found for a combined coat- 
closet and lavatory receiving 
outside light and air from a 
diminutive window. Wide 
cased openings link this cen- 
tral hall with both the living 
room and the dining room; 
and a smaller doorway leads 
to the service quarters. 

The living room is excel- 
lently planned and propor- 
tioned, with a large fireplace 
as its most important point 
of architectural interest. 
French casements flank the 
fireplace and afford a con- 
venient approach to the ad- 
joining porch. Windows also 
center the two end walls, 
thus conferring upon the liv- 
ing room the boon of a threefold exposure. 

In the< ining room the area is appreciably augmented and the 
cheerfulness of the room vastly increased by a bay window ex- 
tending along almost one entire side. Upon the other outside 
wall, there are two smaller windows (Continued on page 39 
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Perennials 3. = ion sone ineum—Bloodred Ay 2 a meg ac ae 5 Honeysuckle 
P " " . rysa um marimum—Shas aisy . Spiraea arguta an irea 
1. Phlox glaberrima suffruticosa, var. Miss 9) Lilium elegans—Lily 38. Ph lade et Mle eamsiiiate 
2. Linum perenne album—White Perennial Flax Vines 39. For a Weeping Fo : 
: : . pensa— rsythia 

3. Hemerocallis fulua—Tawny Daylily 22. Ampelopsis quinquefolia—Virginia creeper 40. ye a futunaioibetens Spires g 

4. Stokesia laevis rosea—Stokesia Shrub. 41. li m ibota—Ibota privet 

5. Stokesia laevis alba—White Stokesia : rubs ' 42. Berberis thunbergi—Japanese Barberry 

6. Tris (Pogoniris), var. Albert Victor 23. Viburnum tomentosum—Doublefile Viburnum = 43. Symphoricarpos vulgaris—Coralberry 
7.A japoni Japanese Anemone 24. Rosa rugosa, var. Sir Thomas Lipton— 44, Rosa rubiginosa—Sweet Brier. 

8. Myosotis —— sem perflorens—Dwarf Rugosa Rose ; 

Perpetual t-me-not 25. Rosa rugosa, var. Conrad F. Meyer—Rugosa Trees 
9. Campanula rotundifolia—Harebell Rose ; ; . 45. Cornus forida—Flowering Dogwood 
10. Phlox subulata—Moss Phiox 26. Syringa vulgaris, var. Lucie Baltet—Lilac 46. Crataegus coccinea—Thicket Hawthorn 
11. Valeriana officinalis—Common Valerian 27. Prunus amygdalus communis—Almond 47. Ulmus americana—American Elm 
12. Aquilegia chrysantha—Golden Columbine 28. Syringa vulgaris, var. Paul Hariot—Lilac 48. Fagus americana—American Beech 
13. Heuchera brizoides—Pinkbells 29. Deutzia lemoinei—Lemoine Deutzia 49. Frazinus americana—White Ash 
14. Gaillardia ari. mmon Perennial Gail- 30. Ezochorda grandiflora—Pearl Bush E 
i 31. Spiraea vanhouttei—Van Houtte Spirea vergreens 

15. Linum perenne—Perennial Flax 32. Lonicera bella albida—Belle Honeysuckle 50. Juniperus canadensis—Prostrate Juniper 
16. Papaver ori iental Poppy 33. Weigela rosea—Pink Weigela 51. Pachysandra terminalis—Japanese Spurge 
17. A jap Japanese Anemone 34. Prunus cerasus—Sour Cherry 52. Tarus cuspi nana—Dwarf Japanese Yew 
18. Centaurea Mountain Bluet 35. Rhodotypos kerrioides—Jetbead 53. Thuja occidentalis—American Arborvitae 


Names taken from Standardized Plant Names as approved by the American Joint Committee on Horticultural Nomenclature, 1923 








Landscape Planning Service 


MPLE setting and ample facilities for approach, service 
and garden areas are provided for the house illustrated 
on the opposite page. Yet with it all there is a compact- 

ness which leaves no space wasted or unused. 

Such results are obtainable only with close cooperation be- 
tween the architect and landscape architect prior to, not after the 
building of the house. The placement of the house on the lot 
with regard to exposures to sunlight and prevailing winds, the 
best views, and accessibility both for front entrance and service, 


must be carefully worked out by 
intensive study not only of the 
house plan itself, but the sur- 
rounding areas, before successful 
results are assured. 

Here the location of the house 
on a corner lot affords excellent 
opportunity for favorable win- 
dow exposures, for access both 
to living and service areas, and 
their complete separation, as 
well as for a garden which adds 
rather a distinctive feature to 
the property. 

The front entrance from the 
west is direct and straightfor- 
ward. The service drive from 
the south along the east lot line 
gives easy access to the terrace, 
the family entrance, the kitchen 
and the garage. The garage lo- 
cation to the north of the house 
allows an ample turning space 
for automobiles and a service 
yard for any purpose at a point 
most remote and inconspicuous. 
The lattice fence which encloses 
it may be useful as well as orna- 
mental by carrying grapevines 
to add density to the screen as 
well as fruit for the table. 

The rear of the garage prop- 
erly designed and treated may 
be a very attractive background 
for the garden which is entered 
by a few steps down from the 
front lawn thru the bower of 
shrubs which encloses it. Steps 
into a garden thru an entrance 
partially closed are always in- 
triguing and in this case par- 
ticularly, for the sparkle of water 
in the little circular pool fringed 
with forget-me-nots may be 
glimpsed from the front lawn or 


FRANCIS ASBURY ROBINSON 
Member American Society of Landscape Architects 


four central beds. 
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Mr. Robinson can furnish working drawings of the above 

plan to anyone who is interested. A moderate charge is made 

to cover cost. He will likewise be glad to answer any ques- 

tion by letter which you may care to ask concerning this 

plan. This service is free to all subscribers, but he cannot 
make individual plans on this basis 
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porch. The shrubs in the border which surrounds the garden 
have been selected for their flowers which aid in prolonging or 
supplementing the flowering season of the perennials in the 


The perennials are bordered by clipped box to enforce the 
formality, for in this small garden enclosed by straight/ lines 
formality is its great source of charm. These also give succes- 
sion of bloom and diversity as well as blending of color which 
makes this spot the chief point of interest in the property. A 


small gate leads directly into 
the service yard from which all 
care and maintenance of the 
garden may be handled. 

Two seats in a recess, in the 
shrubs placed in the center of 
the north and east sides, make 
delightful terminals to the two 
central grass walks with their 
white surfaces forming pleas- 
ing contrast to the deep green 
of the shrouding foliage. At 
these vantage points intimate 
views of the garden unfold and 
a — place in partial shade 
is afforded. 

About the other sides of the 
property not enclosed by gar- 
den or service yard a uniform 
planting of privet and weeping 
golden bell makes a boundary 
always good in foliage and yet 
quite trim and neat. 

At the base of the house 
low shrubs have been sug- 
gested at strategic points. The 
terrace which surrounds the 
poreh is uniformly planted in 
a manner which will form an 
attractive border as well as 
serve the utilitarian purpose 
to prevent its erosion. 

Large elms and beech on the 
lawn will give the pleasing con- 
trast of light | shadow so 
attractive on any stretch of 
grass whether large or small, 
and uniform street tree plant- 
ing of white ash, one of our 
best street trees, completes 
the picture. Broad stretches of 
lawn, carefully selected ap- 
proaches and judicious plant- 
ing will make our home lots 
more worthy of ourselves. 
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MMEDIATELY 
above the dining 
room of the house 

shown on page 20 
there is a bedroom 
that now invites our 
attention. It is 
pleasantly low- 
ceiled and _ gener- 
. ously ventilated; a 
Armchair and stool, in the far corner, room 12 feet 6 
are upholstered in colorful cretonne inches by 15 feet 
long, ample in size 
for the comfortable use of two people. Altho the bedroom can 
boast of no private bath, it is conveniently near a bathroom 
and it is suitably equipped with closet space. Its woodwork is 
simple in detail and delicate old ivory in tone, its floor of shim- 
mering dark oak. Altogether this bedroom provides a thoro 
and interesting field for decorative effort. 

The walls, of course, demand our first consideration, for does 
not the success or failure of any room largely depend upon the 
sort of background which the walls create? The coloring must 
alway be chosen with infinite care, the pattern, if pattern 
there is to be, selected with much discrimination. It so ha 
pens that the patterns to be seen on this season’s newest wall- 
papers are particularly lovely, many of the designs being based 
on quaint cretonne and chintz effects, with large and very 
colorful flowers disposed upon plain backgrounds of golden 
yellow, light blue, wistaria, bluish green or cream. Any 
of these wallpapers would be delightful for a bedroom into 
which no other pattern might be likely to edge its way, or they 
would be admirable in a guest room of occasional use, where 
their reiteration of design could scarcely grow irksome. 

Think, for instance, of warm-hued 
walnut furniture against a background 





Gay Cretonne 
and laffeta 


JOHN LYNNE GREY 





having a body col- 
oring of quiet bluish 
green, enlivened by 
a conventional de- 
sign in wistaria and 
cream. This fabric 
should be used for 
covering the great 
armchair and the 
stool which, “when 
placed together, will 
form a _ luxurious 
chaise longue; and 
for the second armchair and also for cushioning the low bench 
before the dressing-table. This will be a sufficient repetition of 
pattern, subtle and artistic. 

Taffeta may not be the most durable, but it unquestionably 
is today one of the most favored of silks in the realm of bedroom 
decoration. The softer weaves, because of their superior drap- 
ing qualities, are in particular demand, both in plain colers and 
in changeable effects. A changeable taffeta in blue-green and 
gold would be a happy choice for the valanced window hangings 
and bed covers illustrated, harmonious alike with the chosen 
cretonne and the creamy walls. Next to the glass, straight- 
hanging sill-length curtains of filmy cream-colored gauze might 
be edged with a narrow fringe of either blue-green or gold. 

Fortunately, when taffeta is out of the question because of 
its cost, the home decorator has a wealth of much less expensive 
fabrics in mercerized cotton and part silk weaves of lustrous 
finish, sunfast color and graceful hanging qualities upon which 
to draw. These materials are varied in weight to meet the 
respective needs of windows, beds and chairs. They are avail- 
able, too, both in solid colors and in an endless range of change- 

able hues that hold the promise of most 
alluring decorative schemes. 


Changeable blue and gold silky fabric 
makes draperies and bed covers 





of soft powder-blue wallpaper gay with 
conventionalized chrysanthemums in 
yellow, rose and green! Wide-striped 
window hangings and chair coverings 
would echo the coloring of the walls, 
and, upon the bed, a cover of blue and 
gold silky, sunfast, changeable fabric 
would provide another pleasing ele- 
ment. With the patterned walls, a plain 
blue or walnut-colored rug would, of 
course, be eminently satisfying. There, 
then, is the secret of success in the use 
of patterned wallpapers; that pattern be 


Rather than to repeat the blue-green 
note to the point of boredom, a plain 
rug in soft wistaria, simply bordered in 
a darker self shade, could be introduced, 
and this would agreeably recall the 
touch of wistaria showing in the cretonne 
pattern. Then, for the several lamp 
shades in the room a cream toned gauze, 
lightly touched with bluish-green and 








gold, might be applied over a founda- 
tion of golden yellow to give a pleasant 
glow by night. And in this setting what 
finish could be more effective for the 








banished from every other detail of fur- 
niture and hanging within the room. 
Turning from the gay lure of pat- 
terned wallpapers, we find a host of 
appealing papers in plain effects and 
gracious colors that are in the end 
rather better adapted to the average 





furniture than deep old ivory enamel, 
shading almost to rich yellow in the 








carving? That, however, does not im- 
ply that other finishes are taboo, for 
furniture of either walnut or mahogany 
would have a vastly becoming foil in the 
color scheme herein suggested. 








home. First of all, plain walls allow 
greater leeway in the selection of acces- 
sories of positive design and color; fur- 
thermore, they confer a general restful- 
ness of effect that is nowhere more to be 
desired than in a bedroom. If, therefore, we decide upon a 
rough-textured wallpaper of deep cream color for the walls 
of the pictured bedroom, we shall not be far astray. Then, as 
pictorial borders are rarely seen nowadays, let us carry the 
paper to the simple plaster cornice, which should be tinted ivory 
white to match the ceiling. 

The obvious thing might now be to use the patternless walls 
as an excuse for a great splurge of pattern in rugs, window hang- 
ings and chair covers, and, by the ordinary rules of decorating, 
there would perhaps be no special objection to this free intro- 
duction of design. On the score of both reposefulness and 
smartness, however, it would be preferable to exercise restraint, 
bringing into the decorative scheme but one pattern, and that 
sparingly used! For that purpose we might select a cretonne 
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Arrangement of furniture in bedroom of 
house shown on page 20 


The bedroom herein described has 
no unnecessary furniture yet it con- 
tains everything that is needed for the 
comfort of the occupants. If more 
mirror space is desired than that pro- 
vided by the dressing table, the door opening into the closet may 
be a full-length mirror. The indispensable bedside table should 
hold a small reading lamp with shade matching the other 
shades in theroom. Lights over the dressing table, with attractive 
shades, may be substituted {for one of the floor lamps if desired. 
A cushion which harmonizes with the hangings would prove 
an effective and comfortable asset to the armchair or chaise 
longue. Avoid all useless knickknacks and if pictures are used 
at all they should be chosen and placed with the greatest care. 

However the one big thing to be remembered in furnishing 
any room—particularly the bedroom—is to have it reflect the 
personality of the owner. The bedroom should be decorated and 
furnished so simply and completely that the owner or guest 
feels absolutely at rest within its walls. 
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Big Comforts in Little Electric Devices 


Continued from page 17 


can readily heat enough boiling water for 
a regular old-fashioned rubber bag. Mix 
some cold water with the boiling so it will 
not affect the rubber and it will be just right 
for warming you or alleviating pain. 
These immersion heaters, too, are fine for 
use in the bathroom, for shaving, mani- 
curing and the like. They are very inex- 
poms and do a steady job often and 
well. 

There are some who like the electric 
vibrator. They think it puts pep into 
them. These are very conveniently 
built, small, light, interesting and inex- 
pensive, too. For those who take little 
exercise and for putting life into lifeless 
cheeks it has done many a good turn. It 
can be attached to-the extra outlet near 
your bed or dressing table, for it can be 
used while lying down on the bed or while 
you are sitting at the dressing table. 

The violet ray for home use we con- 
sider a bit too luxurious for us. It is 
usually better to go to the beauty parlor 
or doctor for this. 

Of course the subject of electric curling 
irons is interesting. The best one to get 
is that which is made by a ye firm 
— which gives you the sort of curl you 

e. 

There are two ways of using electricit 
to heat a curler. One kind is a self- 
heated curling iron attached directly to 
the electric light circuit, while in the case 
of the other there is a separate electric 
heater and you use your regular iron. 
The former style costs about a fourth of 
a cent an hour to use and the second 
about half a cent an hour, figuring at the 
rate of ten cents per kilowatt hour which 
is expensive electricity. 

There is a contraption of a flat iron for 
bedroom use which has an opening in the 
iron into which you can put the hair 
curler that comes with it. You turn on 
the current in the usual way, put the 
iron on its metal stand with the curler 
inside it, and very soon you can begin 
to wave your hair. 

This is nice for the hall bedroom or the 
large one. No woman can look well 
unless she is well ironed, and so this little 
iron will come in handy—doubly so with 
its escort of a curling iron. This flat iron, 
by the way, is one of the best on the 
market. It has the balance and smooth- 
ness so delicious to the ironer. It is a 
small size, weighing about three and half 
pounds. 

The electric fan I spoke of last month 
so need to say here only that it can make 
a warm room cool and a cool room warm. 
(See last month’s article in this magazine 
for the range of duty that comes under 
the command of the electric fan.) 

The hair dryer is a comfort. It costs 
about fifteen dollars and up. This dryer 
is like a small electric fan encased, and 
can give you a merry breeze any time 
you want it. 

The electric sewing machine is prob- 
ably one of the greatest home comforts 
to be found outside of the laundry and 
kitchen. It would take a whole article to 
tell you adequately about it. There are 
two kinds, the portable and the ordinary 
stay-where-it-is-put. A motor runs the 
machine and your foot controls the speed 
with a pedal, or your knee manages it with 
a lever. The portable kind takes up very 
little room and you can place it anywhere 
on table, chair, bench or shelf. One firm 


says that you can get 300,000 stitches 
made for one cent’s worth of electricity 
in either type. How many stitches make 
a dress? If you have an old foot power 
machine you can have a motor attached 
for less than eighteen dollars and at least 
you will have release from the back- 
breaking and fatiguing pedalling. 

The electric milk warmer for the nur- 
sery or wherever you house the baby is 
really a great and hygienic accomplish- 
ment. The bottle of milk is set into a 
container around which is water heated 
by electricity that frisks thru a series of 
copper coils. In two or three minutes 
the milk is heated to the exact tempera- 
ture required and has been so heated in 
your own sterilized bottles. 


Cooking by Electricity 
the electric chafing dishes, 
percolators the choice is legion. 
t you must do in getting these things 
is to get them from a company that knows 
its own business or from a dealer who will 
take good care of you. When in doubt 
your electric light company will advise 
you. There is a wondrous new percolator 
on the market which is practically water- 
proof. 
In the best ones, up to the inventing of 
this one, there has been a thermostatic 
device which prevents the burning of the 
electric elements. When this thermo- 
static device worked it gave the alarm 
by turning off the electric current. It 
was omapeng A here for you to open the 
aperture at the bottom of the percolator 
and reset the device for further cooking. 
This is now unnecessary. All that must 
be done is to empty out the last ounce 
of coffee (for the switch is set to turn 
off the current at that point in the con- 
sumption of the liquid), turn the perco- 
lator upside down and give it a shake and 
you are then ready to use the percolator 


Am 
ills and 


again. 

The switch could be set for a smaller 
remainder of coffee but this is considered 
a wise precaution. If anything ever 
happens to the workings of this perco- 
lator within a year you will get a new one 
from the firm. 


The idea in this percolator is a thing 
which will probably add a great deal of 
usefulness to other electrical devices. It 
doesn’t cost any more either than the old- 
er types, yet some of its crucial interior 
parts are of solid silver and other rare 
metals joined with clockwork precision. 

In choosing the table stoves, note which 
ones cook the more rapidly and with the 
least fussing and arranging. A table 
stove plus a percolator will make light 
lunches and breakfasts a pleasure rather 
than a chore. You can sit down to your 
cookery in the dining room and enjoy the 
social intercourse that self-cooked meals 
ordinarily prevent when you have a hus- 
band who goes off to work or a busy guest 
for lunch. 

The toaster is a familiar little friend. 
Swiftness is the goal here. There is 
nothing so maddening as a toaster that 
takes so much time that it destroys com- 
fort. Another thing in the buying of the 
toaster, see that it has room for real slices 
of toast, not tiny little slivers. The 
“two side’’ toasters and all the newer ones 
are excellent but don’t get frills to the 
exclusion of comfort and swift cookery; 
get both frills and utility. 
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to sell 
ata price! 


There is at least one private 
water system that is built to de- 
liver real service to the owner 
and not made to sell at a price. 


The DAYTON Pump is built— 
like an automobile — according 
to correct engineering principles 
by the pioneer manufacturers of 
Automatie Water Systems. Eight 
features of superiority are built 
into every DAYTON, eight fea- 
tures that make the DA N 
stand out as one pump that will 
insure durability, long service 
and freedom from repair delay 
and expense. 

Let us send you our bookle-—DEPEN- 
DABLE WATER SERVICE—Inves- 


tigate the eight superior features of the 
DAYTON. Mail the coupon today. 


The Dayton Pump & Mfg. 
Company 
DAYTON, OHIO 


= yy for 

catalog and speci- 
fication data-valu- 
able information 
for your clients. y 

Dealers—Sendforour ~* 
attractive dealer 
proposition. 


DAYTON 


WATER SYSTEMS 











6. Outside b 
fine an, Snahod stuf 


6. All parts instantly ac 
cessible. 


1. Automobile Orack 
Shaft. 
2. Galvanized wherever 


water touches iron 


. All working 
° eperate in Subeth 
4. foperete Water 


7. Ring oiler type Idk 
— 


8. Complete equipment» 
nothing more to buy- 


The Dayton Pump & Mfg. Co., 
Dayton, Ohio. 

Gentiemen:— Send a copy of your booklet 
—DEPENDABLE WATER SERVICE to 


























A CALIFORNIA GARDEN 


Hello, folks! Thought I'd just drop in and say a 
word or two as the boss said there was no work for 
today. I have spent most of the day in our backyard 
garden. 

We just recently came to California and one of our 
first experiments here is in a garden which is now 
50x50 feet and still enlarging. At first we were rather 
discouraged in this line as manly tard us ‘we could not 
raise anything on a city lot. ell, the results have 
been that I have torn down the old chicken shacks 
and have a mighty fine garden of about everything 
your appetite calls for. Any time you drop in on us 
} assure you we will not need to run to the store for 
vegetables. I want to tell you that we have made a 
big hole in the grocery bills already from our garden 
“failures” and have also sold some products to the 
store. 

We grubbed out the old brier hedge along the house 
and the flowers we have added are too numerous to 
name, but it sure looks different. A friend recently 
remarked what a wonderful change had been made in 
the place. 

You notice I have said “we,” and I mean “we,” 
for whether I work in the garden or yard my wife is 
there to take a hand in the work. We are young but 
not easily discouraged. 

Well, 5 ai be going now as I am sure some other 
fellow has something to say about Fruit, Garden and 
Home. Perhaps I'll drop in again some day.—Lewis 
Gamble, Hawthorne, California. 

[Editor’s Note-—Mr. Gamble has the right idea in 
not letting anyone discourage him about making a 

arden. You can see he is getting real pleasure 
rom his garden “‘failure.’’] 


A GIFT FOR FLOWER LOVERS 


One of our subscribers, Mrs. Helen Fischer, 
Shenandoah, Iowa, suggests in a letter to the editor 
the following sentiment, which I am sure will be 
pleasing to all real garden lovers. It is a pleasure to 
suggest that it be used whien occasion merits in the 
manner Mrs. Fischer suggests. 

For the Garden of Doris 


(This poem accompanied a box of 
plants for a blue garden.) 
Beery bride should wear, they say, 
If her dreams would all come true, 
Both old and new on her wedding day, 
And something borrowed and something blue. 
And that the garden of your dreams 
May wear the magic symbols too, 
I send this box of posy plants 
To be my wedding gift to you. 
For flowers were old in Babylon, 
Yet every springtime they are new. 
My happy garden loans you these 
And every one will blossom blue! 


THE WASHINGTON ELM 


The Washington Elm is dead—long live the 
Washington Elm! This picture is an exact likeness 
of a sturdy descendant of the famous old elm. It is 

rowing in Me heen gm park in Denver. It was raised 
—_ an offshoot of the parent tree which was carried 
from Cambridge to Denver five years ago by J. L. 
Russell, assistant superintendent of parks in Denver. 














He procured the offshoot from Dr. C. S. Sargent, 
director of the Arnold Arboretum of Harvard uni- 
versity.—Ralph L. Andrews, Omaha, Nebr. 

[Editor's Note--The death of the famous Wash- 
ington Elm at Cambridge was first announced to the 
public thru Fruit, Garden and Home in our Sep- 
tember, 1923, issue.! 
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AN OLD TIME GARDEN 
I wonder if you would be interested in a few: pic- 
tures of my old time garden. The house and ever- 
greens and most of the shrubbery are fifty years old, 








so I have an atmosphere of olden times to begin with. 
The house sits on a hill in the middle of a five-acre 
tract overlooking the Missouri river. I can see for 
miles in all four directions. 

We bought the place four years ago and I have 
been planting ever since, going miles for wild flowers. 
I add many flowers each year. I am doing nearly all 
the work myself with the aid of a handy man occa- 
sionally. The great pleasure comes from doing it 
yourself. I take several r-y magazines but enjoy 
none more than yours. get lots of fine ideas and 
Ellis Parker Butler is worth the price paid any time.— 
Mrs. K. L. Browne, Kansas City, Kans. 


IT FILLS A LONG-FELT WANT 


I have not been acquainted with Fruit, Garden 
and Home very long but the first number has been 
received, and when only half read thru found me 
singing the hymn the elderly maiden lady requested 
to Be sung at her ——e “This is the way I long 
have sought and mourned because I found it not”’ 
(only I substituted ‘“‘magazine” for ‘“‘way’’). 

You are certainly filling a long-felt want with us 
common home gardeners. Don’t get too ambitious 
and push it beyond our ability to use. When there is 
an article on telling how, when and where to plant 
certain things it would serve us best if the author in 
Sening his name would also name the state in which 
he had succeeded with those plans. 

I am trying to persuade all gardeners of my 
acquaintance, especially flower lovers, that they need 
—_. Garden and Home.—S. J. Meed, Lake City, 

owa. 


RAISING PANSIES 


I raise flowers for my own pleasure because I love 
them, and if other duties did not call me so urgently 
I could spend my whole time among the flowers. 
Yes, I have a vegetable garden too, also a little straw- 
berry bed as well as raspberries and a dozen currant 
bushes. Our plot of ground is just one hundred feet 
square, so you see we don’t waste much space. 

I find pansies profitable to make a little pin money 
from. I scatter the seeds rather sparingly in Septem- 
ber and just let them care for themselves until nearly 
spring, then I keep out the weeds and by April they 
are about ready to bloom. On account of our mild 
winters they need no protection during the winter 
months. I don’t think there was a time this whole 
winter thru that I couldn’t go in my garden and find 
a few pansy buds just ready to open. They are in 
bloom now—that is, I should have said the year-old 
plants, not the ones sown last September. 

I also raise lots of other flowers and sell cut flowers 
on Decoration day. One year I sold every blossom 
that was open. e get our water supply from two 
little springs which are across the road from us. This 
is one of the most traveled highways in the state and 
in summer it is just like trying to cross a busy city 
street. So last summer I did not feel equal to the 
task and watered only a few varieties.—Mrs. J. W. 
Udell, Linnton, Oregon. 
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A PLEA FOR THE BIRDS 

As I love the birds I was very much interested in 
the article ‘Birds of City Lots and Gardens.” 

Our little town has a population of about 4,000, so 
there would naturally be more birds here than in the 
city. We started a feeding station within ten feet 
of the house on November 4, 1923, and between that 
date and May 7, 1924, the following birds have 
visited it: chickadees, nuthatches, downy and hairy 
woodpeckers, titmouse, tree sparrows, Juncos, fox 
sparrow, song sparrow, robins, phoebes, and white 
crowned sparrows. Other birds I have seen on our 
lot that did not feed at the station are too numerous 
to mention. We put out sunflower seed, nut meats, 
and canary seed on the feeding rack. 

I wish that every reader of Fruit, Garden and 
Home would become interested in birds as well as 
flowers. They go together you know. Each home 
should put out feeding stations for birds and 
make war on the English sparrow. 

I took the liberty to write this because you seem to 
be so interested in all the “‘doings’’ of your readers. 
How I would like to read all the letters they write 
you.—Mrs. Arthur Bodine, Wellsboro, Pa. 

{Editor’s Note.—Indeed we are interested in the 
“‘doings’’ of our readers. We are also interested in 
the preservation of bird life and are doing all wecan to 
encourage our readers to enjoy these featisered friends. } 


MY FLOWERS 


What I can do with flowers, surely many others 
can do too, since small capital, time, patience and 
work are all that are required. I have lots of work 
to do yet I always manage to have a few flowers 
which we all enjoy very much. It is true that I have 
had the heartache over some of my bad luck and the 
backache from hard work, but work we like to do is 
never counted as such and as the flowers grow and 
bloom, work is forgotten. 

I might say that it isn’t always sailing on “flowery 
beds of ease” to have a nice flower garden for occa- 
sionally the dog likes a cool, moist place to snooze 
thru the heat of the day and straightway seeks the 
shade of a flower bed and proceeds to dig out a nice 
big hole, turning around at least as many times as 
Gideon and his three hundred encompassed Jericho. 
Sometimes the playful kitten romps among my 
choicest flowers pruning the plants in the meantime, 
but the worst is to be expec when someone leaves a 
gate open and you find a flock of old hens prospecting 
around—they are my worst pests. 

My letter is too long already, but I cannot close 
until I have su praises to Fruit, Garden and 
Home. Who coul _ wanting a magazine that so 
meets the demands and needs of the true home and 
garden lover? 

Fruit, Garden and Home is coming here, 
Coming twelve months every year. 
Let’s sing its praises loud and long, 
Let’s sing them in a a So song. 
—Mrs. D. R. Cunningham, 
ushville, Il. 


THE JOY OF HIDDEN GARDENS 


She was a t flower lover and I was showing her 
around the place. We came to the entrance thru the 
shrubbery and as we stepped thru I saw her face light 
up and she caught her breath and said “Oh!” Many 
times have I had the same experience in showing 
someone our hidden gardens, 

Our Iris Fountain Garden is a garden of this sort 
which I love to show off when the iris are in bloom. 
Many times I have sat on a bench in that garden and 
marveled at the wondrous coloring of the iris family. 
We have some that equal the orchid in lavender 
coloring. Iris and water are good companions. The 
iris is a native of the swamp land in its uncultivated 
state. We have a little pool in this garden with a 
pedestal bird bath and fountain in the center. The 








garden is 25x50 feet and the iris are all along the ae 
of the garden in a three-foot border. hide 
this ounten from all but a vista view thru the entrance. 

Many cannot have large hidden gardens, but most 
of us can have one or more, and if you have the space 
it will be well worthwhile to have a hidden — 


Mrs. Henry J. Wichman, Webster Groves, Missouri. 


Fruit, Garden and Home, July, 1924 
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Homes of Famous Americans 


Continued from page 15 


inevitable the support of all patriots. 

At 32 he was elected a member of the 
Continental Congress, and he reached 
Philadelphia just in time to see Washing- 
ton leave for Boston, his commission as 
General of the American Army in his 
breast pocket. At 33 he wrote the Dec- 
laration of Independence, which event we 
commemorate this month. From that 
hour, until his death fifty years later, he 
was in the very forefront. Destiny 
marked him that hour; had he done noth- 
ing else his fame would be sec ure; indeed, 
the lustre of his name might be even 
brighter! 


HE Declaration made him Governor 

of Virginia, which all but wrecked 
his political fortunes. Virginia, be it 
remembered, was the largest, richest and 
most populous of all the colonies. She 
was the breadbasket of the Revolution, 
and for several years the war had been 
fought outside her borders. She sent 
men, money, clothing and foodstuffs in 
lavish quantities to the army in the North 
and one in the South. Finally, the 
British generals, with fine perception, dis- 
covered that they couldn’t hope to stop 
the argument until they had devastated 
Virginia and cut off the source of supply. 

So they sent Arnold, the traitor, and 
Tarleton, the iron-heel, to teach Virginia 
the error of her ways. Jefferson, as 
Governor, had just stripped the colony 
of men and munitiens to help Greene in 
the South. He was caught in a humiliat- 
ing position and could do nothing but 
retire before the foe. For that, a mighty 
chorus of incompetency went up, and 
the echoes are still flying. While Gover- 
nor Jefferson “ran away from the British” 
it should also be remembered that every 
member of the legislature also ran, most 
of them as fast as their horses or legs 
could carry them. Tarleton all but 
game their coat-tails as he swept into 

harlottesville that memorable June 
morning, 1781. Washington, however, 
had only praise for Jefferson’s conduct in 
office, whereas some of our present-day 
historians cynically mention his ‘“pranc- 
ing to and fro .”’ and send another 
double echo down the corridors of time. 

Jefferson refused an appointment to 
Congress in 1781, but in time did accept a 
seat there to which he was elected in 
1783, following the surrender of Corn- 
wallis and the end of the war. While at 
this session he drafted the form of gov- 
ernment of the Northwest Territory se- 
curing the cession of the lands claimed by 
the various states to the Federal Govern- 
ment, an act which really made that 
government possible, and which has re- 
mained the model for territorial govern- 
ments ever since. 

He placed a clause prohibiting slavery 
in the new territory in this bill, but it was 
defeated largely by default because 
several states were not represented when 
the vote was called. Only three states 
voted against it, and a single vote in two 
delegations would have changed the 
result and prevented the Civil War. Had 
it passed, slavery would never have been 
an issue in this country. Jefferson wrote 
to his French friend, De Mcusnier: “The 
voice of a single individual would have 
prevented this abominable crime from 
spreading itself over the new country. 


Thus we see the fate of millions unborn 
hanging on the tongue of one man, and 
heaven was silent in that awful moment.” 

In 1784, he was sent to Paris as a 
special envoy to break down trade bar- 
riers and was not to return until late in 
1789, after serving four years as our 
minister to France, succeeding Franklin. 
While in Paris his diplomacy did much 
to arouse the Powers against the insolence 
of the Barbary pirates but his plans did 
not come to fruition until nearly fifteen 
years later when he dispatched our fleet 
to the Mediterranean to deal single- 
handed with them. He had much to do 
with the growth of the republican move- 
ment in France, and his counsel aided 
the radicals a great deal in developing 
public opinion behind them. Jefferson’s 
unofficial advice and counsel did much 
in shaping the development of the French 
Revolution. 

He returned to Monticello for a brief 
visit, but upon landing found that Wash- 
ington had nominated him to be Secretary 
of State in his cabinet. This position 
Jefferson accepted on the former’s earnest 
solicitation, Jefferson preferring to return 
to France. The decision marked a turn- 
ing point in his whole career and led to a 
series of political controversies which cul- 
minated in the overthrow of the Federal- 
ist Party. 


‘Ta difference of opinion with Hamil- 
ton is well known to every student of 
history, but it was a difference, neverthe- 
less, which has been vastly misrepresented 
and misunderstood. Jefferson has been 
charged with antagonism for the Consti- 
tution and a hatred for Hamilton because 
Hamilton had much to do with securing 
a central form of government. The lie 
can be given to this charge out of many 
of Jefferson’s own writings. He was 
heartily for the Constitution and wrote 
from ce that all it needed to make it 
beyond criticism was a specific enumera- 
tion of the common rights of citizens. 
These were specifically set out in the 
first ten amendments at Jefferson’s direct 
suggestion. He wrote Madison especially 
commending the Constitution for the 
division of the governing power into three 
heads. As for a central government, he 
thought it “most desirable” and neces- 
sary, but he desired to reserve as much 
of the government in the people them- 
selves, believing the township, being 
nearest the people, should transact as 
much of the business as possible. He 
feared the delegation and centralization 
of power on the part of the people because 
in time it would be lost utterly to the 
people. 

His quarrel with Hamilton was a 
quarrel over the means which should 
be used to gain a similar end. Jefferson 
had every faith in the mass of the people 
and he ever stood firm in that faith. One 
day, in one of the many stormy sessions 
they had in cabinet meeting, Hamilton 
shouted, “Your people, sir,” bringing his 
fist down on the table, “‘is a great beast!” 
Jefferson was keenly sensitive. He did 
not hate Hamilton, but he feared him and 
more especially his contempt for the 
small farmers, the artisans, the small 
traders and lower classes, whom Hamilton 
referred to as “the mob.” Hamilton’s 
admiration for the (Cont’d on page 29 
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Outside Icing 


cA Saving Convenience 
If you are building, buying or simply renting 
a home—insist upon HERRICK Outside 
Icing. It is easy to include it in plans. And it 
is simple to install in homes already built. 
HERRICK OUTSIDE ICING saves waiting 
for the iceman. It saves cleaning up after his 
visit and is a big convenience to him. It saves 
ice in cool weather, 

The HERRICK WATER COOLER attach- 
ment connects with water supply and pro 
vides ice cold water, untainted by contact 
with the ice. 

Write for free booklet, “Getting the Most 
from Your Refrigerator,” also free blue prints 
for installing Herrick Outside Icing. 


HERRICK REFRIGERATOR COMPANY 
1407 River Street, Waterloo, lowa 


“Food keeps BEST in the 


HERRICK 


THE ARISTOCRAT OF REFRIGERATORS 
wae 0 Cima 
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Y Olde Stonesfield 


Flagging and 
Stepping Stones 












Interesting 
shapes and 
choice col- 
orings. 


Send for 





booklet 
No. 39 
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THE JOHN D. EMACK CO. 

Home Office: New York 
Office 

s 17 E. 49th St. 


112 So. 16th St. 
Pailadelphia 
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Cool 


Make your porch into a cozy, cool 
retreat by day and a sleeping porch at 
night—airy and secure from inquis- 
itive eyes. 


In VUDOR Porch Shades only can you ob- 
tain the exclusive Ventilator wovenin the top. 
VUDOR Porch Shadesare made of beautifully 
stained wood slatsin weatherproof permanent 
colors. VUDORS last for years. 


VUDOR Porch Shades are very 
moderate in price. A shade 6 feet 
wide with a drop of 7 feet 6 inches 
MOW COS OGlY.....ccnccss ee 
north of Alabama and east of Colorado. Sizes 
to fit any porch priced proportionately. 


Send for Casteatione in colors and the name 
of your local dealer. 


HOUGH SHADE CORPORATION 
Janesville, Wis. 


257 Mills St. 
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CAMP IN 
COMFORT Pat. Pend.) 
“OUTODOOR"’ Auto Tents embody patented features found 
nowhere else. Made of Highest Quality, Close Countspecially 
woven drill ;absolutely water-proof, uidemauesieatohetow, 
proof. Umbrella Tents have sew ed in floorcloth ;come with or 
be equipped with Cot Transom (pat'd.) 
Conshination Picnic Outfit 
Lane! ‘ort 5 

te vertible into ful idoub' le bed. BR Se'to 
' carry roharaee oe 
|) Ask our Portable Canvas 

Lawn Cottages. 
= United States Tent & Awning Co. 
Sangamon St. Chicago, Ili, 











» | The Naylor Sprayer 
4] Atomizer nozzle fits on hose. 
Uses any Insecticide. 

Cone or flat Mist, 40’ Stream. 


We are delivering them to all 
States in the Union for $5.00. 


Not one has come back. 


Send for one. If you are not sat- 
isfied we will return your money. 


NAYLOR MFG. CO. 
Hastings, . . Nebr. 
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Conducted by DALE R. VAN HORN 


Utilizing Step Space 
TILIZING waste space is a great 
game and particularly appropriate 

for home owners. Tjhe old adage, “a 
penny saved is a perfny earned,” might 
be changed to read “‘A square foot of floor 
space saved is a square foot saved,’’. and 





sand box will provide good, wholesome fun 
for the youngsters 


we all know that flooring costs money. 
Some folks grow so adept at saving space 
and making one square foot do for two 
that the results 
obtained are 


similar to the front of a bureau. But the 
portion inside the bedroom did not extend 
inward more than ten inches. The front 
was then subdivided for drawers of vary- 
ing widths. 

At the rear a false frame of uprights 
at the corners and cleats to support the 
drawers were built deep enough that" the 
total length of the finished drawers would 
be two feet. When finished-the floor space 
within the room that was used was ten 
inches wide and three feet long. Yet the 
drawers were two feet deep, while this 
depth could have been increased to four 
feet if desired. 

A Home Painting Aid 

A bracket, easily fashioned out of strap 
iron, will be a material help to the painter 
who works alone. One long piece is bent 
up at right angles at one end and sharp- 
ened. Another shorter piece is riveted 
to this, the-free portion being bent down 
at a forty-five-degree angle and split for 
two inches with a hack saw. Then the 
halves are spread slightly and sharpened. 
The outer end of the device is formed into 
a hook for the bail of the pail. With one 
hand this can be set into 
the siding and it will 











truly surpris- 
ing. 

Take, for in- 
stance, any 
flight of steps. 
Drawers might 
easily be in- 



































stalled to shut 





support a pail full of 
paint without danger of 
spilling or slipping. The 
upturned chisel edge 
hooks under an over- 
lapping board while the 
lower piece which is 
split, braces against the 














flush with the 
risers which 


i 
would hold the gency coupling 


Lawn roller and emer- 


next board be- 
low. The result 
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hee on is a positive 





hundred and 
and one odd 
things every 
home has. A 
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grip that will 
hold. It is par- 
ticularly hel 








ful when work- 








drawer should 

be placed just 

above the floor for rubbers and overshoes. 
Then after wiping off the feet on the door- 
mat, the footgear can be stored away, 
out of sight, yet always ready at instant 
notice, and right at hand. The short 
flight of steps from thé grade door to the 
first floor level is particularly appropriate 
for such drawers and each step shoultl 
have one. The first, then would be used 
for rubbers and overshoes, the next for 
small tools, the third for some other pur- 
poses. Cleats nailed as shown by the 
dotted lines carry the. weight of the 
drawers. Knobs or pulls should be set, 
not in the middle to catch sluggish toes, 
but one at each side where they will be 
out of the way. If desired, each drawer 
can carry a card pasted on, upon which 
are printed the contents. 


Utilizing Attic Space 


Practically every home has attic space 
that does nothing but increase the over- 
head. One home owner hit upon a novel 
scheme for using a portion of the attic 
adjoining one bedroom. A hole was cut 
thru the wall of the proper size and the 
opening framed like a doorway. In front 
of this he built a mantle and frame 


ing at the top of 
a ladder when 
one hand is required to keep one’s support. 


Emergency Coupling for Hose or Pipe 

Emergency couplings for either iron 
pipe or garden hose can be made from 
wood of tough, close grain. A coupling 
similarly made for use with two lengths of 
hose two years ago is still doing duty. 

Set a block of the wood in a vise and 
bore a hole with a wood bit one-half as 
large as the inside diameter of the hose 


Showing paint pail bracket at left. The decayed 
pipe at right can be easily repaired 
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and with the grain. Remove it and with 
a sharp knife, cut down to the sha 
shown for hose. The flanges should 
somewhat larger than the inside of the 
hose so that the fit will be tight. When in 
place bind both ends of the hose with wire. 

The pipe connections are made slightly 
different. This plug is notched very 
slightly at the center so that the lip on 
the end of pipe formed when the cut was 
made will down into it. The plug 
should be a snug fit when perfectly dry. 

This form of connection for pipes is to 
be recommended only where the line lies 
under the ground and there is no danger 
of disturbance. 


An Improved Garden Roller 


A concrete roller which is not more 
than six inches in diameter does not 
work well, especially in soft ground, 
because it fails to ride over uneven places 
easily. Yet, if the diameter is increased 
to fifteen or twenty inches the weight is 
so great that it ean hardly be handled. 
The roller of this diameter, tho if the 
weight can be kept down, is ideal. 

To make a roller of this size, get two 
round, smooth-sided cans, one about 
fifteen inches in diameter and eighteen 
or twenty inches high—the other ap- 
proximately ten inches less in diameter 
and height. 

Punch holes in the bottoms of the cans 
and the covers after carefully locating 
the centers and set a large bolt of suitable 
length and diameter up thru the large 
can. Fill the bottom with five inches of 
concrete, rather rich, then set the smaller 
can over it and fill around the sides to the 
top of the smaller can. Put on the small 
cover and continue the fill to the top of 
the larger can. Tamp down well and 
place the second cover. The concrete 
should set for about one week. 

Then cut off the outside can, remove 
the bolt and build the frame of any suit- 
able and available material. The illus- 
tration shows both top and side views. 

Repairing Drain Pipes 

The photo shows a drain pipe from the 
roof which has become useless because 
of the use of inferior material or too-thin 
metal. It can be repaired, however, with 
a short length of inner tube. 

With a can opener or tin snips cut 
away the useless portion, making the cuts 
above and below all holes. Cut the sec- 
tion of tube six inches longer than the 
distance between the ends of the cut and 
then stretch the ends of the tube and 
insert over the pipe. The tube must be 
of a size somewhat smaller than the ipe 
so that the grip of the rubber wi 
positive and constant. When drawn 
tight the tube will stand out very nearly 
round and will effectivel; conduct the 
rainwater as well as tho several dollars 
had been spent in replacement of pipes. 


A Dandelion Remover 

A dandelion remover should always be 
in season. The best and logical time to 
use it is in early spring. But it should be 
kept on hand thru all of the growing 
months—and used whenever a yellow 
head pops above the sod. 

Here is a dandelion remover made from 
an old screwdriver. The original was 
constructed from a screwdriver which 
was no longer effective because of a loose 
handle. The end of the bit was heated in 
the coals of the kitchen stove and ham- 
mered out on a piece of railroad iron. The 
notching and sharpening was done on 

. emery and small file. 
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Says the Hostess 


Drink 


Refresh Yourself — 


Of course----this beverage -the 
favorite at soda fountains and re- 
freshment stands everywhere-- 
is welcomed with delight in homes 


Irder a case from your grocer. 
<eep a few bottles in your ice-box. 
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An 
Legion 


unusually successful. Write us 


Fruit, Garden and Home, 
28 Success Bldg., Des Moines, Iowa. 








Churches, Clubs, Ladies’ Aids £ 
Do You Need Money? | 


Church, Ladies’ Aid, Sunday School, P. T. A., American 
ost or Auxiliary, Scout Organization, Y.W. C. A., or Woman's 
Club needing from $50 to $200 can easily 
through our special plan which is easily carri 


You will be agreeably surprised to learn how easy it will be for your 
organization tO get the amount of money you need. Hundreds of 
organizations have already taken advantage of our offer and have been 
today. 


Mail Coupon Below, for Full Information 


t the required amount 
out, without any expense. \ 



































Gentlemen: Please send us your Easy Plan whereby we may earn $50 to $200 
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Set Trap. 60 eat a quart of grain a day. The average catch 
is 20 per day” Made of all galvenined material sod will last indefinite- 
ly t today. 
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anthin, and Crab Grass. In 
one season the Clipper will 
drive them all out. 


Send for circulurs and 
prices 


CLIPPER LAWN 
MOWER CO., 


¥ DIXON, ILLINOIS 
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SKINNER SYSTEM OF IRRIGATION 
Skinner Irrigation Co,, 246 Water St., Troy, Ohio 
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BERRY, VEGETABLE and FLOWER PLANTS. 
Pot-Grown Strawberry plants for August and tall 


planting: Runner Straw- 
berry plants for September and fall planting. Raspberry, 
Blackberty, Gooseberry; Cucrant, Grape plants for tall 
planting, Celery, Caulifiower, Brusselis ‘outs, Kale, 
Cabbage plants; Delphinium, vompove, Phiox, Poppy, 
SeHotlyhock and other Perennial flower plants; Roses, 
Shrubs. Catalog free. HARRY 8. SQUIRES, Hampton Bays, N.Y. 


ALB BERRY GROWERS and 














Fish Bait ever discovered. Keeps you busy pull |W d GARDENERS to send for im- 
them out. $1 Box Fre< to in rtant free circular Ss 
thom oot, 8a, Bae freee ingeamesye | WY ANCE porate grcgt on Guccens 

Walton Supply Dept. $9 Louis, Mo. | CERTIFIED PLANT FARM, acedon, N. Y. 
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Tips To Make Your July Work Count 


CULTIVATION is the watchword for 
the month of July. Cultivate the 
soil thoroly after every rain and at least 
every week during a dry spell. This will 
conserve moisture and destroy all weeds 
while small. Hoe early in the morning 
while the air is cool, in the evening rake 
up the weeds and throw them on the 
compost heap. 

Bugs and worms are especially active 
in the garden now. Check the cutworm 
with a mixture of bran and paris green, 
scattering the mixture close to the plants. 
Sprinkle squash and cucumber vines 
with wood ashes. Use paris green or 
arsenate of lead for cabbage worms and 
potato bugs. Use bordeaux mixture to 
prevent blight or mildew. Keep up a 
constant attack on these pests and dis- 
eases all summer. 

Weeds in the lawn and garden should 
be annihilated now. They should not 
be permitted to go to seed. When dig- 
ging weeds out of the lawn carry along an 
oil can containing some weed killer or 
gasoline and spray the roots of noxious 
plants. 

Bulbs for next spring should be or- 
dered now. You will recall how enthusi- 
astic you were over tulips last spring and 
how you resolved to have some choice 
varieties of your own another year. 
Order a good supply of catalogs and then 
spend some evening making your selec- 
tions for fall ¢lelivery. 

Water plants thoroly or not at all. It 
is better to soak the ground occasionally 
than to water lightly every day. A 
moist topsoil will draw root growth up, 
whereas it should be seeking cool depths 
below. Leafy plants appreciate having 
their tops watered, but eggplants, toma- 
toes, and cucumbers should be watered at 
the roots only, since the pollen may be 
easily washed away. 

Evergreens may be successfully moved 
now in most localities. Have the holes 
dug, and move trees immediately. The 
trees should not be left exposed to the 
hot, dry air after they have been dug. 
Water evergreens thoroly and mulch the 
roots to conserve moisture. 

Plant vegetables for fall use. Carrots, 
turnips, white winter radishes, late cu- 
cumbers and late peas will mature if sown 
now. If the first planting fails, try 
again. Butter beans and late cabbage 
also do well if planted now. 

Pruning is very important at this 
time of year. After cane fruits are thru 
bearing prune carefully, cutting out 
all old growth that has borne fruit, and 
leave the new growths to fill the rows. 
Pinch back the vigorous shoots and re- 
move all weak interior growth on trees 
old enough to bear fruit. Thin the 
crop of heavy bearing fruits. Small, 
undersized fruit will be benefited by 
heavy mulching of manure around the 
roots. If the currants need pruning, the 
fruit-covered branches may be removed 
and carried to the shade where the fruit 
may be removed in comfort. 

Asparagus and rhubarb should be 
given a little attention now to insure a 
good crop next year. Cultivate well and 
keep out the weeds. Fertilize with a top 
dressing of manure and cover with salt to 
keep down the weeds. 
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Timely Garden Reminders 


Visit with your neighbors and friends 
about your gardens. Exchange experi- 
ences and plants. When you have some- 
thing in your garden of which you are 
especially proud, invite people in to see it. 
Cultivate neighborliness along with your 
plants and you will be sure of a successful 
garden. Join the local garden club. 

Perennials are expensive to buy so try 
raising your own this summer. This is a 
good time to sow the seeds of delphinium, 
foxgloves, larkspurs, oriental poppies, 
lupines, aquilegias, columbines, and the 
like. Transplant to the border in Sep- 
tember. Even if you have a large assort- 
ment of perennials, experiment with 
some new varieties. Half the fun of a 
perennial border comes from starting the 
plants yourself. — 

Grapes which have been bearing fruit 
for several years may be assisted in the 
development of the fruit now swelling 








Try hinging your trellises at the bottom to 
blocks fastened to the ogee, a Pain roses 
Y 


may then be sprayed, or easily laid down 


for winter 


by the judicious application of fertilizer. 
Wood ashes may be used to good advan- 
tage. Cover choice clusters of grapes 
with paper sacks to protect the fruit from 
the birds. 

Vegetables should be gathered before 
they become over-ripe or too large. Do 
not pick beans when they are covered with 
dew or after a rain. Do not hoe beans 
directly after rain as they are very sus- 
ceptible to rust. If you have more vege- 
tables than you can use now, can some of 
them for use next winter. 

Lawn clippings have many uses. If 
the lawn is too dry, leave the clippings on 
the grass to protect the roots. If the 
clippings are not needed on the lawn, use 
them for mulching shrubbery, plants and 
trees. The chickens will enjoy a basket 
of freshly cut grass. 

Dahlias should be cultivated closely 
now; keep the lateral shoots pinched out 
on flowering stems; remove the surplus 
buds and water often and thoroly. Fre- 
quent watering develops beautiful flowers. 
A dressing of bonemeal will be found 
beneficial to dahlias. They should also 
be given some support on which to grow. 

Sweet peas should be at their best at 
this time. Keep the blossoms picked so 
that they do not go to seed, water often 
and protect the roots from the heat with 


a heavy mulch. Spray with tobacco. . 

Plan now for a little more fruit next 
year. Turn to the Fruit Experience Ex- 
change found in this issue and then decide 
what fruits you will have in your own 
garden another year. Write and tell us 
about your plans. 

Roses will need care thru the summer 
months. Spray with a solution of arsen- 
ate of lead using five pounds to fifty 
gallons of water. Apply a dressing of 
bonemeal to the roots and prune climbing 
— Pick all blooms before the petals 
all. 

Peas may be planted now for fall use. 
Plant an early variety in the row with 
sweet corn where the corn shades the 
ground. If there is sufficient rain the 
peas will grow as well as they do in the 
spring. 

Caterpillars are very destructive at 
this time of year. Keep a sharp lookout 
for these pests and destroy every one 
that you see. 

Inspect carefully all the trees on your 
grounds. Make any necessary repairs. 
Paint all scars and remove any dead 
wood which is found. Consult a tree 
surgeon if your trees seem to be in a pre- 
carious condition. Remember that it 
takes a long time to grow a tree and that 
each one is entitled to care and protec- 
tion. Watch for fire blight. 

Note any places in your shrubbery 
plantings or perennial borders that look 
bare or out of proportion. Then when 
the proper season for setting plants and 
shrubs comes, you will know where extra 
plantings are most needed. 

Strawberries which are set out now 
will bear fruit next season. Prepare the 
ground carefully and fertilize with well- 
rotted manure. Water the plants until 
they become firmly rooted. Keep the old 
strawberry bed well mulched and all run- 
ners carefully clipped. Strawberry beds 
should be moved every third year to a new 
location. 

Flowers should be cut early in the 
morning or in the cool of the evening. 
Place them in a large bowl of cold water 
and keep in a cool place for a few hours 
before bringing them into a warm room. 
Don’t be afraid to bring a bit of your 
garden indoors for the family to enjoy, 
and remember your friends and neigh- 
bors with a bouquet from your garden 
occasionally. 

Porch and window boxes should not 
be neglected during the hot summer 
months. Water plants well and keep 
dead blooms picked off. A little plant 
food could be applied to good advantage. 
If possible, set the boxes out of the ex- 
treme heat. 

Birds should be remembered these 
hot days. Provide them with plenty of 
clean drinking water. A good bird bath 
and drinking fountain may be made by 
sinking a basin into the ground. You 
will be repaid by having the birds visit 
your garden. 

Gardeners should have at least two 
different sized trowels for lifting and 
transplanting plants. The work can be 
quickly done by inserting the trowel in 
the soil, pressing to one side, then placing 
the plant in the opening, removing the 
trowel and pressing the ground back. 
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Homes of Famous Americans 
Continued from page 25 


monarchial form of government wasalarm- 
ing to a confirmed democrat like Jefferson. 
In time} he left the cabinet and returned 
to Monticello, where the took up the 
most amazing campaign ever ‘conducted 
by an individual in history. 

Thru correspondence and the influ- 
ence of newspapers, he commenced 
quietly to. rally the friends and followers 
he had won to resist the Federalist Party. 
His thought was to bore quietly, plucking 
off a county here, a district there, a con- 
gressman, a legislature, eventually the 
nation. More than 16,000 of these letters 
remain to us. 

Graduaily his power began to be felt. 
Never in the open himself, but quietly 
keeping alive the struggle by his enor- 
mous correspondence, his tireless vigi- 
lance. In 1798, he won the congressional 
elections, and then the smoldering spark 
of hatred began to leap into a fierce flame 
as his opposition at last discerned his 
hand. By the time of the campaign of 
1800, things were at a white heat, but in 
the meantime, Jefferson had returned to 
public office as vice-president, sitting at 
a vantage point, where he could greatly 
discomfort his enemies. 

The campaign of 1800 definitely com- 
mitted our policies to party movements. 
Jefferson diesel that an effective 
organization sweeps all before it. But I 
doubt if a more bitter national campaign 
was ever fought. The personal life and 
habits of the Sage of Monticello were 
distorted and magnified out of all propor- 
tion. Above personal reproach, his 
authorship of the bill for religious 
freedom was seized upon to prove to the 
country that he was an infidel and 
atheist. Old ladies in Connecticut hid 
their bibles under the fear that, if elected, 
he would order them destroyed. 


E was, on the whole, the greatest 
practical reformer the world ever 
saw. I have tried in vain to think of a 
man who accomplished more far-reaching 
reforms in his lifetime than Jefferson. He 
won with logic and argumentation more 
than dozens of reformers have won with 
the sword; and how many great reformers 
have been only as John the Baptist crying 
in the wilderness, never to see their pro- 
jects accomplished. 

Was his country the better for his hav- 
ing lived? The answer is short: Cut out 
all he put in our governmental fabric, 
and it would collapse overnight; our sys- 
tem of jurisprudence would be thrown 
back into the Dark Ages; our territory 
would shrink to the east of the Missis- 
sippi—we would be like a rudderless ship 
creeping in the fog. 

He was a very great character, and I 
bury my politics when I say this. His 
intellect was powerful and penetrating; 
his inventive turn highly developed. He 
was an accomplished violinist; an inven- 
tor; an architect of no mean ability; a 
shrewd lawyer; an able politician; a clear 
and convincing writer; a scholar and lover 
of literature, art and sculpture. 

He loved nature and country life with 
an intense passion. He was sweet and 
pure and refined, a handsome man of 
sandy hair and eyes flecked with hazel. 
His sixty years in the service of his 
country exhausted his fortune and his 
years in retirement were spent in super- 
human effort to hold title to his beloved 
Monticello, He was forced to sell his 
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library of 30,000 volumes to Congress, to 
borrow money and sustain one loss after 
another. His body was hardly interred 
in its grave until creditors stepped in and 
drove out his heirs. 

When John Adams came to die on that 
memorable July 4, 1826, late in the after- 
noon, he murmured with his last breath: 
“Thomas Jefferson still lives!” Jefferson 
had died at noon that day, but Adams 
knew it not. “Thomas Jefferson still 
lives!”” Ah, how well the venerable 
Adams spoke! How well, indeed! Thom- 
as Jefferson still lives; and may his pas- 
sion for the great mass of our citizenry 
live on with him! 


You Can Have YourOwn Home 


Continued from page 7 


limited amount of cash, the building and 
loan associations offer an alternative 
method. Many—perhaps a majority— 
of those who seek assistance from the 
building and loan associations have twen- 
ty percent of the total cost of a home, or 
failing that, have at least a lot free from 
incumbrances. However, tie family with 
neither money nor lot is not barred. The 
thing to do in such a case is to subscribe 
for as many shares of the association stock 
as you can carry, making your payments 
regularly until you have both cash and 
credit. You are then in a position to 
apply for a loan, with the assurance that 
the association will carry the heavy end 
of the load. 

Stock in one of these associations 
usually is obtained by payment of $1 a 
month per $100. When the association 
grants a loan for home-building the stock 
is, of course, put up as collateral. The 
association charges a bonus, ranging from 
one-half to one percent of the mortgage 
and this bonus goes to pay operating 
expenses, and dividends to stockholders. 
The monthly payments .-: the purpose 
of retiring the mortgage are figured to in- 
clude interest, usually at the rate of about 
six percent. 

The family with a regular income and 
a limited amount of cash will probably 
find that the building loan association 
affords the most economical and satisfac- 
tory source from which to obtain mort- 
gage money. 

Up to this point we have been prin- 
cipally concerned with the erection of a 
home upon land owned, or subsequently 
acquired by the prospective builder. 
However, practically everything that 
has been said in regard to financing the 
building of a home applies equally to the 
purchase of a completed structure. 

And right here let me inject a word of 
caution. In building a dwelling, by all 
means consult a competent architect or 
experienced home-builder before pro- 
ceeding with your plans. The small 
fee will be saved many times over. 
Remember, you are putting a consider- 
able amount of money into your home, 
and you naturally will wish an invest- 
ment that you can quickly realize on in 
case of necessity. 

If you do decide to build, there are four 
points, according to the Department of 
Commerce authorities, upon which you 
should be absolutely sure: 

(1) Know the family’s requirements. 

(2) Have good plans. 

(3) Have building operations well 
supervised, 

(4) Have explicit. contracts, duly 
signed, and drawn with regard to lien 
aws. 

















Can Grow 
Beautiful 
Roses 


—you can have that garden of 
your dreams—a beautiful rose gar- { 
den—in your own back yard. No 
flower is so much admired or desired. 
Yet many people fail because they { 
start without proper direction. { 
Now you can grow roses without 
chance of disappointment. 


Successful Rose Culture 
By CHESLA C. SHERLOCK 
Editor Fruit, Garden and Home 


A simple, understandable book on 
growing roses anywhere, makes } 
rose-growing as easy for you as 
growing beans. It assures success 

and takes out the guess-work. } 


Do you know 


—when to start your rose garden, 
spring or fall? 

—what roses to select for YOUR cli- 
mate? 

—what kind of fertilizer to use to pro- 
duce strong rose bushes, and what 
kind for exquisite bloom? 

—which is best, spraying or dusting, 
and when to apply insecticides and 
Sungicides? 

—how to prune for individual hloom? 
When to prune, spring or fall? 

—how to prevent suckering of graftea 
roses and why it must be done? 

—how to safely winter hybrid teas or 
everblooming roses in your garden? 


Get your copy now, at thestart of the rose § 


season, and know the joy of realrosesuccess } 
this year. Cloth binding $1.50, postpaid, 
anywhere in the United States. 


Fruit, Garden and | 
Home 


E. T. MEREDITH, 
Publisher 


Des Moines, 
Iowa 


be 
* dith, Des Moines, Ia. 
Dear Sir:— Please find enclosed check for One 


Dollar and Fifty Cents ($1.50) for which please 
send me “Successful Rose Culture” postpaid. 
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Grapes in City Back Yards 


We have only a small city lot, but there 
were so many things that we wanted in it, 
all space has been carefully utilized. 
Among other things we wanted grapes 
but did not want to spare the ground for 
an arbor. Our back porch is on the west 
side of house and requires vines for 
shade, so we decided to use grape vines. 
As we convert: porch into a storm porch 
in winter we set 2x4’s about three feet 
from the corners of the porch, which 
allows ample room for putting up and 
taking down the sections of storm porch. 
Lath was put on south end, side and top of 
trellis. We planted three vines—one 
would cover trellis, but we wanted 
variety, so we planted Agawam (red), 
Niagara (white), and Concord (blue). A 
very patriotic effect, is it not? The vines 
make the finest kind of shade, as well as 
furnishing luscious fruit tor the table. A 
few morning glory vines are allowed to 
climb among the vines, and these furnish 
flowers. 

We also have three more vines trained 
on the fence. All the vines are kept 
pruned and are sprayed with bordeaux 
and lead arsenate.—Subscriber, Ohio. 


Strawberries in the Garden 


For a number of years we have had a 
small garden, a part of which is devoted 
to strawberries. Our first plants came 
from the old home in another state, a 
variety which had been purchased about 
twenty years ago and the name long since 
forgotten. The fruit is very large and 
free from acid. Last summer we picked 
twenty quarts of these luscious big 
berries. 

Last spring we set twenty-five Gibsons 
and sweeties Champions. The latter 
bore until freezing weather—deep red 
berries with a delightful, rich flavor— 
fruit much larger than we expected from 
everbearers. 

We set some new plants each spring, so 
as to have strong bearing plants all the 
time. The plants are always good for 
two seasons at least. 

We use the hill system, setting plants 
about eighteen inches apart each way. 
When the ground freezes a covering is put 
between the plants. This is usually leaves 
and material from the compost heap. In 


the spring this is worked in around the 
plants, together with some sheep manure. 
When fruit begins to set an application 
of nitrate of soda is beneficial. This is 
dissolved in water and put around the 
plants. Before fruit begins to ripen a 
mulch of lawn clippings is used. After 
fruiting season is over this is worked into 
the soil, furnishing humus, and the bed is 
cultivated regularly, as are the newly set 
plants. Constant cultivation makes big, 
strong plants. All runners are kept 
clipped off, unless some are wanted for 
new plants. 

Tho the weather this spring has been 
very cold we have never had such fine- 





We would like to have all subscribers 
who have fruit in their gardens to help 
us make this page as valuable as pos- 
sible. If you send in a short letter on 
some phase of fruit culture, it will help 
someone else. We are particulary 
anxious to hear from those who have 
dwarf fruit trees. We have a check for 
every subscriber whose letter we pub- 


lish.—Editor. 











looking plants, and they are a mass of buds 
and blossoms, so we are anticipating the 
biggest ‘‘crop’”’ ever.—Mrs. M. L..L, Ohio 


Landscaping With Fruit 
WVHEN we planned our back yard 

garden, which is just a tiny one on 
a small city lot, I wanted to include some 
fruit in the plantings, but the rest of the 
family said that it would spoil the effect of 
the landscaping. I insisted on my own 
way, however, and thus proved to my 
family and the neighbors that your own 
fruit in your own garden is in “mighty 
good taste.”’ 

To mark our boundary line at the rear 
of the garden we felt that we should have 
a fence of some kind (all the neighbors 
had one), so we built a neat framework 
over which we planted six grapevines. 
This makes an unusually attractive back- 
ground for our garden, and now we don’t 
have to buy our grapes, 

We wished to enclose our vegetable 
garden on all sides, so between our neigh- 


bors’ gardens and our own we set rows of 
black raspberries which give a neat effect. 
These raspberry bushes make a good 
shrubbery line in summer and in winter 
they are our most beautiful shrubs with 
their lavender and red stalks. Inci- 
dentally, we had raspberries for table use 
for twenty-four consecutive days last 
summer. 

In one corner of the garden we set a 
clump of shrubs which consisted of three 
currant bushes and two. gooseberry 
bushes. This is an attractive grouping 
and it provides us with several glasses of 
jelly each year. 

Of course, we wanted some shade trees 
in the back lawn so we decided on the 
“shade of the old apple tree.’”” We have 
two — trees which we keep well 
trimmed, and they seem to add as much 
beauty to the yard as any other trees 
would. I also took a corner of our 30x30 
feet vegetable garden for a strawberry 
bed. Even if strawberries are not espe- 
cially beautiful growing, a strawberry 
= will landscape a table beauti- 

ully. 

We set this fruit three years ago and 
we now have fruit for our table a good 
share of the summer. Of course, as the 
years go by we will have more, but it has 
already more than paid for itself. Be- 
sides, arranged as it is, it has seemed to 
add to rather than detract from our 
general landscaping plan.—M. R., Iowa 


Mulching for Currants 


The best thing to make currants, goose- 
berries, etc., to grow and bear is a heavy 
coating of sawdust around each bush 
every year. Don’t be afraid of using too 
much. I have seen it two feet deep in a 
fruit raiser’s currant bushes and never 
a I seen such large bushes or such fine 
ruit. 

We also place the trash and chips which 
are raked up in the back yard around the 
fruit trees in the spring, along with some 
old straw and fertilizer. 

In a year or so this will be rotted into a 
fine black top soil. We always place 
these about the trees and bushes before 
the frost is out in the spring, thus retard- 
ing the blooming period and have never 
lost a crop from the late frosts.—A. L. K. 
Minnesota. 


These pictures show one method of training dwarf fruit trees on trellis-work, as used in the model back yard gardens at Shaw’s Garden, 
St. Louis, Mo. Doubtless they offer suggestions you can us¢ 
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Your Outdoor Window Garden 


Continued from page 19 
from one to one and a half feet deep. 


A window or porch box for summer may 
be filled with plants which will do well in 
either shade or sun. On the other hand, 
is may consist entirely of plants which 
thrive best in sunny spots, or of those 
which like shade only. Choice of plants 
for summer depends largely upon where 
you wish to place the box, and whether you 
are more fond of foliage or of flowers. 


Where a box is to be enjoyed chiefly 
for its flowers, sunny places usually must 
be chosen, and often one or two varieties 
of flowers make a more artistic arrange- 
ment than many kinds wedged into so 
small a space. Gay nasturtiums with 
morning glory vines to flower in blue 
and white and to trail instead of climb 
are attractive all summer long if given 
plenty of sunshine and a little extra 
watering during the hot dry days Of 
petunias which flower in pink and blue 
and purple and white a charming sun- 
shine box can be designed. All the colors 
may be used riotously for a one-flower 
effect, or a border of white may be used 
with any one of the shades. A single 
color, too, like pink or Rosy Morn is good 
simply with the green of the leaves. 

Geraniums in red, pink and white are 
always favorites for w.ndow boxes. They, 
also, are at their best when combined 
only with greenery or with a small blue 
or white flowering plant which may be 
used to form a low border. Sweet 
alyssum with its dainty white blossoms 
will soften the effect of the geraniums; 
mignonette or ageratum or wildbergamot 
show deliciously blue amid much foliage 
and make a striking combination with 
geraniums in pink or red. Mignonette, 
however, does its best on the east side of 
the house, and ageratum must be watched 
because it is sometimes attacked by a tiny 
red spider which injures not only the 
ageratum itself but other plants as well. 

Another reason why all these flowers 
are satisfactory for the summer sunshine 
box is because they bloom the whole 
season thru. There are others which 
serve this same purpose splendidly, too— 
Paris daisies with yellow petals, or the 
white ones with yellow centers are good, 
and so are ivy geraniums with their 
lovely pink blossoms. 

Green ferns and vines which prosper 
in sun as well as in shade are suitable 
for almost any box in summer. Of the 
ferns, either asparagus sprengeri or Bos- 
ton fern are splendid. The dracenas also 
add a wealth of foliage to enrich the 
flowers. Ferns by themselves, too, or 
with the addition of a trailing vine, make 
a cool-looking mass of greenery to help 
decorate the summer porch. Madame 
Salleroi geranium, a curiously dainty 
plant with white-edged leaves and no 
blossoms, will delicately outline either 
flowers or foliage. 

A unique window box, a “perfume” 
box, can be made by using with the taller 
flowering plants a border for special 
fragrance. Rose geranium, its pretty 
skeleton leaves blending with those of any 
taller plant, will furnish abundance of 
incense. Mignonette has a pleasing scent 
to use with other flowers of little or no 
fragrance, and wildbergamont (monarda) 
will give a delightful and aromatic touch 
to the summer box. 

Where a window or porch box is to 
be shaded by awning or porch and thus 
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protected from too much sun or wind, 
myrtle may be used as a vine to soften 
the lines of the box edge. 

Summer window ri porch boxes are 
much more common to most folks than 
are those for fall and winter. And yet 
there is no time of the year when the 
miniature garden will be more thorol 
enjoyed than in the days when fres 
flowers and foliage out of doors are be- 
coming rare. From the beginning of the 
fall months until the time of frost the 
flowers in the autumn box can take the 
place of the summer beauties which are 
gone or which are fast fading away. 

Hardy chrysanthemums are among the 
best for the fall box, and they will keep 
their freshness and color even after fairly 
heavy frosts. Dwarf varieties are most 

pular for the flower box, and these 

loom in white and pink as well as in 
yellow. 


Painting the Dooryard Green 
Continued from page 18 

a frank acknowledgement of lack of in- 
telligent choice of seed to fit the situation. 
All grasses are sown in the hope that some 
will succeed. Maybe you have heard the 
saying that the usual grass mixture has 
everything in it but a kitchen stove. 

However, grass mixtures are desirable 
if each grass has a purpose. For most 
lawns of the middle west blue grass is the 
foundation; in limestone soil it can scarce- 
ly be prevented from growing, and if 
there is a slightly acid soil condition, as 
in Iowa, the addition of lime is practical 
not only to aid the growth of blue grass 
but to improve the general state of the 
soil. If you decide to have a blue grass 
sod ultimately, what grasses will you 
use to help the final product? You will 
remember that blue grass, or June grass 
as it is sometimes called, is slow in start- 
ing. So it will need a quick growing plant 
as a nurse crop. Because white clover 
germinates quickly, grows rapidly, and 
likes lime as does blue grass, they are 
logical to use together. To them Red to 
is often added. The main reason for add- 
ing it to commercial mixtures is its 
cheapness—to make the entire mixture 
cheaper per pound. But in small pro- 
portion it does have a use with blue 
grass in that it also grows quickly to 
nurse the slower growing plant and will 
stand shade better than clover. 

In the maintenance of lawns there is 
little to remark. The application of one- 
half pound of nitrate of soda or dried 
blood in the spring will promote vigorous 
and deep root growth to endure the 
summer drought; a similar amount in the 
fall will aid in the recovery of the lawn 
and in choking out annuai weeds. The 
best means of eradicating weeds is to 
crowd them out by planting ample seed 
in the lawn making and by reseeding 
each year until a thick lawn is established. 
Digging of perennial weeds and root 
weeds is the only satisfactory way to 
kill them. Just after their spring growth, 
before they have had time to again store 
up food for further growth, finds them 
in their weakest condition; this is the 
time to dig them. The dandelion-green 
fiend is the “gen-u-ine’’ weed eradicator. 
The annual weeds will be easily killed 
by the lawn mower which prevents most 
of them from seeding and coming again 
next year. It is very important that the 
new grass and the weeds that are certain 
to come with it be cut by the lawn mower 
when high enough. 
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Glorious Gardens 


Flowers, Fruits 
= Vegetables, Shrubbery- All = 
by lng 





= in Wonderful Perfection 
Stim-U-PLANT 


_ The economical, convenient, richest fertilizer 
in tablet form. Clean, odorless, stainless. Won- 
derfully effective, producing unusually prompt, 
profitable and gratifying results. No mussy 
mixing. Eliminate fertilizer waste by using these 
tablets thatare so easily put exactly where plant 
food is needed. Ifliquid fertilizer is desired, a 
medium package will make a half-barrel. 

Scientifically balanced fertilizer to make all 
plants grow,fruitand flower most luxuriantly, 
increase size, color, fragrance and flavor. 

Success with next year’sroses perennial plants 
and shrubbery depends upon growth made this 
season. Fertilize liberally now. 

Send 75cfor Medium Size, or $3.50 for suf- 
ficient to care for the ordinary garden all season. 
Delivered anywhere in the U.S. on receipt of 
price, or sent by mail and you pay the postman 
on arrival. 

Keeps in perfect condition until used. Used 
and sold by leading Seedsmen, Nurserymen and 
Florists from whom they may be purchased, or 
from the manufacturer. 

If results are not satisfactory, money will be 
refunded. Stim-U-planT is the only fertilizer 
= sold on this money-back plan. Do rot accept a 
= substitute. 


= EARD-THOMAS CULTURES CORR 
-” ““ LONG ISLAND CITY N-Y¥Y. — ~y fan. 
























A hedge trimming marvel 


“LITTLE WONDER” 


TRADE MARK REG. U. &. PAT, OFF. 


HEDGE TRIMMER 


(has lawn clipping attachment) 


IMS 10 times faster than hand shears— 
easier and much more efficient. Thousands 
in use and hundreds of testimonials prove 
its superiority. Three sizes: 30-inch, 40-inch 
and 60-inch blades. $20 up. Lawn 
clipping attachment $15 extra. 
Operates by hand or electricity. 
If your dealercannot supply you, 
we will ship direct. 
Please give dealers 
name. 
Write for de- 
’ scriptive circular 
and testimonials. 


5 we ta. Dealers Wanted 


DETCO MANUFACTURING Co, 
P.O. Box 204, Oaks, Montg. Co., Pa. 
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To All Flower Lover 


newest and latest book-of 
MEO WER S Tells you | 
where, when and how to piast 
—ell the beautiful - 


ye we know anything about. 

want every er lover 

to have one of these 

you'll sure enjoy it—full of 
e, 


aie A 
sent postpaid too. 



















HENRY FIELD SEED COMPANY 
Dept. 166 Shenandoah, ja. 


Rare Alpine Worldwide Seeds 
From large, 1 varieties, collection in Britain. Lists free. 
Sample packets containing 12 kinds, $1.00; 30 kinds, $2.00. 
REV. J. F. ANDERSON, GLENN HALL LEICESTER, ENGLAND. 














You canbuyall the mate- 
rials foracomplete home 
direct fromthe manufac- 
turer and save four prof- 
its on the lumber, mill- 
= work, hardware, labor. 












Dutch Colonial with full ceil- 
ings first and second floors. 
14’ x 22’ living room, large din- 
ing room, kitchen, "three bed- 
rooms, bath, linen and clothes 
closets, grade cellar entrance 


Dutch Colonial for wide 

inside lots or narrow cor- 

ner lots. Full coiling 
heights entire second 

' sewing room, coleunnes 

and inset front entrance. 


Prices includes all lumber cut to fit; highest _— 
interior woodwork, siding, flooring, window 
doors, glass, paints, ‘hardware, nails, lath, roofing, 
with complete instructions and dra ‘Freight. pais to 
our station, Permanent Homes—. OT POR LE, 
les to choose fiom. Write nearest mail iar 

or FREE Money-Saving Aladdin Catalog No. oo 


Wilmington, North Carolina; Portland Ore.; Toronto; Ont. 















Samples & 
Roofing Book | 


IRON FENCE FOR EVERY PURPOSE 


EDWARDS MFG. CO. 
731-781 81 Pike $t. Cincinnati, 0. 








Plain and ornamental entrance gates, Ca 
—Estimates cheerfully given:—-Orders fi 


re 


on request 
promptly 
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The Cincinnati eon Fenee | Co. ne fac. 
3322 Spring Grove Ave., Cincinnati, oO. 


LOOK! BABY CHICKS! 


$9.2 100 and ap. Free FEED with order. 
Postage paid. Live arrival guaranteed. 300 
egg stock. Quality supreme. Catalogue Free, 


Nabob Hatcheries, Ave. 44, Ford City, Mo. 
Ce Member Int. Baby Chick Assn.’ 


BACKYARD CAPONS 


Wh N t? They can be raised with your pullets 
oO and supply you with finest poultry meat. 

No expensive instruments or experience needed. AND 

NO LOSSES. Details in our circula 

HAWTHORN HILL FARM, Middleville, Michigan 


guaury New Prices 


Prompt Free Live Delivery. Per 100 Leghorns, $10; Rocks, 
Reds, Orpi ingtons, Wyandottes, Anconas, $12; Lt. Brahmas, 
pm en Assorted, $7 00, Free log gives quantity prices, 


Missouri Poultry Farms, Columbia, Mo. 


Postpaid. 1007% live arrival, Leg- 
horns 100, $8.5: Barred Rocks, Reds, 
Anconas, $10. O Bun Orpingtons, $11. 
Ten aces A nga pha catalog. 


BOOTH FARMS, linton, Mo. 


Purebred. All kinds. No culls. a 
Quick service. Catalog Free. 



































































































































“Qetontal Poultry ae 
Bez wc. Windsor, Me. 
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The coops must be well ventilated in warm weather 


Back Yard Poultry Pointers 


July Is the Most Trying Time for the Flock 


BAck yard poultry flocks often suffer 
reverses in hot weather which could 
be avoided, if proper precautions had 
been taken. A few principles kept in 
mind and put into application will spell 
the difference between success and failure. 

In the first place, the flock must be 
comfortably housed. Flocks kept in 
small yards are apt to be crowded and 
improperly quartered. Most of us want 
to keep more fowls than we really have 
room for, and generally a few hens will 
produce more abundantly for the ordinary 
family than a larger flock. 

We must be sure that the fowls have 
sanitary, roomy quarters where they can 
be comfortable in hot weather. This 
means that thoro ventilation must be 
assured, both during the day and at 
night. If runs are provided, these must 
have shade of some kind. A vine over 
the fence, or trellises arranged near the 
house to shade it will help a great deal. If 
the runs are large enough, peach trees 
planted in them will supplement the vines 
growing on the fence or trellis. 

Fresh drinking water must be provided 
twice a day. Keep the water founts clean 
and sanitary. Scald them out twice a 
week, for disease gains rapidly in warm 
weather and the water fount is the com- 
mon point of contagion. Keep the drop- 
pings boards and the coop clean and in 
good condition. Lime or agricultural 
gypsum sprinkled over the droppings 
boards and floors will absorb the unde- 
sirable odors from the droppings and 
make them a more complete fertilizer 
for the garden. Fresh straw litter on the 
floors will help. 

Hot weather feeding is very important: 
The old stock must be kept in good condi- 
tion if the hens are to continue their 
quota of eggs. Then, the hens are ap- 
proaching the normal molting period in 
late summer and must be in good condi- 
tion to grow a new crop of feathers, which 
is a severe drain on bodily vigor. Avoid 
sudden changes in the ration at this 
season as they are likely to throw the 
layers into a premature molt and cause 
them to stop laying. Your established 
system of feeding had better be con- 
tinued until the hens commence molting. 
Avoid especially the feeding of excessive 


amounts of corn at this season, as it 
works hand in glove with the weather 
and encourages early molting. Experi- 
ience has shown that the early molters 
are the least profitable layers in the flock. 

The young stock must be kept growing 
and developing at all costs. They, like 
the layers, require a well-balanced ration 
to promote frame and body development, 
a permanent coat of feathers and flesh to 
fill out the frames. They cannot be 
economically developed on grain mixture 
alone. They must have mashes to sup- 
plement the grain to make their growth 
as economical as possible. These com- 
plete growing rations can generally be 
purchased from the local seed or feed 
dealer and for the small back yard flock 
are generally more satisfactory and 
economical than home-mixed rations. 

The ration must not only be proper, 
but must be supplied in abundance. The 
more the fowls eat, the quicker the devel- 
opment or the greater the production. 
It is safe to say that the only economical 
way to feed fowls is to give them what 
their appetite demands. This is true 
especially of mashes, but the grain fed 
should be controlled in order to promote 
exercise in the litter and to keep up the 
appetite. Let them satisfy their hunger 
at the mash hoppers. 

Be sure the sleeping quarters are com- 
fortable and well-established. Hot, stuffy 
coops cause more summer setbacks and 
losses than almost anything else. Keep 
them comfortable at night and you will 
avoid losses thru premature molting, a 
dreaded foe to early maturity in young 
stock. 


July is a good time to put the poultry 
house in good condition and give it a 
fresh coat of paint if needed; a neat fence 
is a good investment and painting the 
posts will protect.the wood besides adding 
to the appearance. A few cherry, plum 
or apple trees will improve the looks of 
the poultry yard and their shade will be 
appreciated by the chicks. Vines growing 
over the fence will provide additional 
shade and make an effective screen. 

Make the surroundings clean and com- 
fortable for the poultry, and sanitary and 
attractive for the sake of the family. 
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Winning a Home on Pluck 
Continued from page 13 


to be made habitable and comfortable for 
immediate use but much necessary and 
final work was to stand still till funds 
should be available. In this way no em- 
barrassing indebtedness need ever be 
reckoned with. 

The eight-foot walls were made of 1x6 
tongue and groove lumber surfaced inside. 
This formed the inside finish at the same 
time while the framework, made also of 
surfaced material, gives the effect of a 
timber finish. The framework of the roof 
was covered temporarily with heavy 
drilling and at the front of the structure, 
raised high from the sloping ground, was 
built a balcony six feet wide and extending 
nearly the width of the building. A small 
section of this was inclosed and used for 
storage and closet space. 

The inside was a bit unique; all par- 
titions which separate rooms, instead of 
reaching to the ceiling or roof, were car- 
ried up only to a height of five feet; they 
were made of 1x6, tongue and groove, but 
surfaced on both sides. The wood was all 
of pine stained a soft brown and oiled as 
was the whole of the floor. The large 
living room, 18x30, occupied the whole of 
the front, while three rooms extended 
across the whole of the rear end. These 
formed the two bedrooms and kitchen. 
For a dining room a part of the living 
room was screened off. 

The hundred dollars capital went to 
meet the many and various small de- 
mands: nails, hardware, hired help, stains 
and a bit of necessary furnishing. The 
cost of the building itself, up to this time, 
did not exceed two hundred and fifty 
dollars. This was all paid within the next 
five months, when another installment 
of work was begun that would put the 
home in condition to withstand the com- 
ing winter and protect the occupants from 
any discomfort. The sloping ground 
under the building was leveled Bat and 
a concrete wall filled the space all round 
underneath. A fine, large basement pro- 
pers | bath, toilet, laundry and the like 
was the result. The cloth covering was 
removed overhead and a roofing of 1x6 
tongue and groove pine was laid close. 
Over this was nailed a final covering of 
composition roofing. All round the out- 
side walls of the building 1x3 strips were 
nailed horizontally; this was covered with 
black building paper and shingled with 
cedar shingles laid six inches to the 
weather. Some necessary plumbing was 
installed and the building, besides being 
homelike and comfortable in every way, 
a a very attractive appearance. 

some help was employed for the 
more skilled work, the teacher, assisted by 
his enthusiastic family, did much of the 
work at spare times himself. This addi- 
tional improvement involved a cost of 
some three hundred and fifty dollars, a 
part of which was met at this time and 
the balance in installments during the 
following six months. A fund was then 
started for the building of an open fire- 
place and more complete furnishing thru- 
out—all, and more, too, finally accom- 
plished. 

With the abolishment of the landlord 
and the moving van the fortune; of the 
family began to mend. The improved 
home surroundings induced a better con- 
dition of health for all, while renewed 
hope and enthusiasm has counted big 
towards a general betterment. 

It will be noted that the saving on rent 
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each month, the avoidance of debt except 
what might be easily removed within six 
months’ time and the personal and con- 
continued effort put forth by the family— 
together with careful and consistent plan- 
ning, were very important factors in the 
undertaking. 

It might be claimed that the mild 
climate of the Pacific coast, where this 
home was located, made the undertaking 
possible. I see no serious reason, how- 
ever, why the same, or a somewhat simi- 
lar plan could not be successfully carried 
out anywhere. In home building on any 
scale—as I have frequently pointed out— 
local conditions must always be reckoned 
with and the few necessary changes made 
to meet different needs or demands. 

The first steps towards a home is the 
purchase of a lot. Whether this be a 
cheap one or otherwise, it should be clear 
of debt. This gives the owner financial 
rating or at least sufficient credit to make 
a beginning while pluck and perseverance 
may be depended upon to do the rest. 


Reclaiming a Neglected Lot 


Continued from page 9 


Dirt was sprinkled with the manure and 
after thoroly wetting this compost fer- 
tilizer it was placed in a hole in the 
ground and left to rot until spring. I 
know that it is not the usual procedure 
to = the roots of plants in contact 
with manure but when the fertilizer is 
prepared after the manner described, 
there will be no injury to the plant roots. 
The composite fertilizer is composed of 
approximately equal parts of barn manure, 
chicken manure, lawn clippings and dirt. 

There was no rain for some time after 
the vines were planted but being placed 
deep in the ground and the roots thoroly 
wet, the vines grew rapidly without addi- 
tional wetting. After the plants were a 
few inches above the ground the hole was 


* filled with pulverized dirt to the common 


level, 

Our lawn grew and flourished and was 
a free from weeds for weeks but 
ter on in the season the pestiferous bur- 
dock and dandelion crept in but the lawn 
was, nevertheless, a success and by the 
middle of June we had a rich grass turf. 
Besides trees we have on our lot a 
generous variety of shrubs and perennial 
ts. Most of the plants were donated 
y neighbors as a reward deemed due 
me for having reclaimed a nelgected lot 

that had been an eyesore for years. 


Table Decorations for All Occasions— 
by Edna Sibley Tipton—is a valuable 
book for household reference. It is one 
that we are glad to recommend to the 
woman who does a lot of entertaining, as 
well as to the one who would like to have 
parties but is not sure she knows just how 
to “set the stage’’ for them. 

The book, which numbers 128 pages, 
contains a wealth of unique and original 
ideas, covering table decorations for 
Christmas and all the other holidays; for 
all parties likely to be given during the 
year, including bridge and Mah Jongg; 
and for all weddings, anniversaries, 
showers, luncheons, afternoon teas, din- 
ners, and many other occasions. It is 
amply illustrated with good photographs. 
Everything is in the very best of modern 
taste, the keynote of the book being 
“Beware of over-decoration.”’ 

Tabie Decorations for All Occasions is 


published by Frederick A. Stokes Com- - 


pany, and is priced at $3. 
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No More Twisted Hose 


“I Wouldn’t Do Without It for a Five 
Dollar Bill’’ said a user of the 


Hessler Perfect 
Hose Connection 


You, too, will find it 
indispensible if you 
ever have occasion to 
use a hose, and who 
doesn't? 

No screwing, twist- 
ing, or kinking of the 
hose. Snap it off and 
on with a mere pres- 
sure of the lo 
You can't lose it—you 
can't break it, and it 
won't wear out. Don't 
do without one at the 
home and the shop 
another day. 


$100 AT ANY HARD- 


WARE STORE 


—or we will mail you 
ne, postage prepaid 
upon receipt of $1.06 
After you use one you'll 
wonder how you got 
along without it. Money 
cheerfully refunded if 
not satisfactory inevery 
way. 

Dealers, write for our 

attractive proposition 


Agents wanted 


H.E. HESSLER CO. 


500 North Salina St.,Syracuse,N. Y. 
= J 
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HALL MFG. CO. every Gay. Leere 
Cedar Rapids, lowa ! a pout our 
position ! rite 

us today! 





Perfect roses and other flowers like those 
you admire at florists and strive to grow 
in yourown garden, are possible only when 
plants, leaves and budsare “_* free from 
aphides (plant lice), thrips, leaf hopper 
and similar insect pests, by spraying 
thoroughly. 

“Black Leaf 40” is the “old reliable” specific for 
all these enemies of flowers, vegetables and fruit. 
Now is the time to spray. 


Bottle making 6 gallons of strong spray, 35 cents. 
At your dealers. If he is out, send us his name. 


TOBACCO BY-PRODUCTS & CHEMICAL CORP. 
Incorporated LOUISVILLE, KY. 


Black Leaf 4O 


lo MICOTINE 




















Brand’s “Gold Medal’ Peonies 


At the 1923 National Show of the American Peony 
Society, in competition with growers from _ Mas- 
sachusets to North Dakota, the Brand Peony Farms 
was awarded the three highest prizes. 
(1) Gold Medal on finest collection, one bloom 
each, 100 varieties. 
(2) Gold Medal on magnificent new white seed- 
ling peony—Mrs. A. M. Brand. 
(8) Stlver Medal on wonderful new pink seedling 
peony—M yrtleGentry. 
In addition to the above prizes and two ‘Awards of 
Merit” by the Society, competent judges declared the 
Brand Peony Farms exhibit to be the greatest dis- 
play of new peonies ever shown. 
You will want to plant roots from this prize winning stock—let 
w ”* guid . Itisa book the bh 
of the peony, yarietiaa, Cultare, se. "Free to thoes purebasing 
roots, otherwise 35c. 


Growing Peontes over 60 Years. 


THE BRAND PEONY FARMS 
Box 21, Faribault, Minn. 
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RANSOM’S SUPERB IRISES 


Send for price list of 
over a hundred and 
fifty choice varieties 
of iris, including the 
best of the lower priced 
as well as the finest of 
rare varieties. 


Fall ideal time to plant fruit trees, shrubs, 
roses and small fruits. Our catalog tells all 


about them. 
Copy free 


RANSOM’S SEED & NURSERY CO. 
R-1, Geneva, Ohio 








































just seen the peonies bloomin 
Seiieoae 8 . Seen ia mare 
oe 0 grow, 8o har 
Why don’t you plant Peonies thisfall?” 
uy Peonies Direct From The Grower 
‘You can choose from the finest varieties in Amer- 
ica. Every boy! and effort-is used to develo 
on and to give the roots unusual vitality. [ 
offer a completelist of varieties at moderate prices- 
eyes on each division, taken pens 


ites, Bi-Colorsand variegated. 
May’s 3 to 1 Guarantee 

™ My peonies are guaranteed tobe true to color and name, 
or I will replace free 3 to 1. Plant them from Sept. 10 
to Oct. In that way you will have blooms next 
spring. Reserve rw order early. I will ship it at 
proper time. I will beglad to give you personal advice 
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The Ladies of The Woods 


Continued from page 12 


stream or lake, and their reflection in the 
water is striking. Since red birch is 
native and most hardy in the section from 
Massachusetts to Illinois and south, it is 
called the southern member of the family. 
Many a negro cabin is said to have been 
swept with brooms made of red birch 
twigs. 

Poverty birch (Betula populifolia) is the 
restless gypsy sister of the American birch 
family. And yet while this little sister 
is the least fascinating of all, poverty 
birch may be called the nursemaid of the 
family, and it has the good quality of 
being able to thrive on soils so poor as to 
cause other trees to die. Where a field has 
been laid waste, this tree is one of the first 
to spring up. It grows rapidly and so 
muc ot the canoe or paper birch 
that it is often mistaken for its more lovely 
sister. But poverty birch does not live 
many years, and it should be planted only 
when others are soon to take its place. It 
can be distinguished from the canoe birch 
because its bark, altho white, is never 
chalky; neither does it peel into paper- 
like ast, 

With American optimism and love of 
good cheer prevailing, it seems hardly 
necessary to say that weeping birches, 
those lachrymose ladies of other lands, 
are quite out of place on a home lawn. 
These varieties have fallen into disrepute 
even for cemetery planting, with which 
they have long been associated in this 
country. They are unusually subject to 
attacks by the birch borer, and their use 
altogether should be discouraged. 

Any of the American birches should be 
planted in the fall after they have become 
dormant, and of course before the ground 
freezes. Or they may be taken up and 
planted in very early spring. Birches will 
seldom stand being removed in fall and 
carried over in cold storage until spring. 


The Busy Man’s Garden 


Continued from page 8 


merely during a brief outburst of bloom, 
however gorgeous. 

At first thought this may seem to re- 
strain too severely the materials of which 
the garden pictures are to be made, but 
it should be remembered that many a fine 
landscape painting has been produced 
with fewer than a dozen different tubes of 
color, and as a result of the activities of 
plant explorers and plant breeders dur- 
ing the last several decades there is abun- 
dance of suitable material for any given 
locality to provide all the variety one may 
reasonably desire. It is only a question 
of learning what are the limitations of 
your own locality and then, with as much 
cheerfulness as you can command, abid- 
ing within those bounds. 

Applying these general principles it 
was found that even so fine a thing as 
the common old-fashioned lilac was not 
admissible because of its unsightly gray 
foliage during the summer, owing to a 
fungus that covered the leaves, but its 
place was more than taken by the fine 
Rouen lilac with its cleaner foliage, its 
larger and better colored panicles of 
flowers, and its still more pleasing 
fragrance. 

Roses were at first left out of the pic- 
ture because in the Ohio garden of my 
boyhood they had meant a continuous 
fight with aphis and green slugs and were 
never very attractive in the shrubbery 
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borders after the flowers were gone. In 
fact no rose except the fairly recent Rosa 
hugonis is entirely satisfactory as a shrub 
at close range and therefore suited to 
such a garden as we are here considering. 
Later it was found that .»ider the milder 
Maryland skies the hybrid teas could be 
grown, not without labor it is true, but 
with much less than had formerly been 
required in the Mid-West, so a consider- 
able number were included, not for the 
sake of the garden picture so much as for 
cut flower service, since nothing else quite 
equals the rose for vase use in the house. 
The busy man’s wife does not care for 
great armfuls of flowers in the house but 
does dearly love a fine vase with fre- 
quently a single perfect rose or at most a 
few choice blooms, and it is to be said of 
this service row of roses, placed for con- 
venience in gathering alongside the brick 
path leading to the rear, that rarely from 
May to November is the house devoid 
of such embellishment. 

For the sake of garden effect it is better 
that the gardener should select those 
members of each group that in his judg- 
ment are the finest and grow these limited 
varieties in great masses, so in this Mary- 
land garden there are clumps, not single 
bushes of Rouen lilac, of one of the finest 
varieties of weigela, of Spiraea van 
houteii, that finest of all spireas, and of 
the all but indispensable Japanese bar- 
berry (B. thunbergi). For vines there are 
clematis (C. paniculata) and the large- 
flowered, deep purple clematis, Gipsy 
Queen, better in every way than its kin- 
dred the Clematis jackman. 

A native beech, pin oaks, and a cut-leaf 
birch help to frame the picture. In the 
taller borders are found such things as 
native dogwood (Cornus), the redbud 
(Cercis), the mockorange (Philadelphus) , 
Forsythia fortunei, with its lovely leafage, 
and Rosa hugonis, a shrub that is espe- 


. cially beautiful after its flowers are gone. 


Finest of all are several deep-rose crape 
myrtles, those lovely denizens of the 
South, which bloom from mid-July till 
frost, but these unfortunately are not for 
northern gardens and even here are given 
places near the house or sheltered some- 
what by other shrubs or trees. 

To give solidity in winter there must be 
evergreens, free use being made in this 
case of hemlock chiefly, with a couple of 
Nordmann firs of which there is nothing 
finer. Near the house are the Japanese 
holly and what the writer considers the 
finest of all broad-leaved evergreen 
shrubs, Ligustrum lucidum, which is also 
too tender for northern gardens. 

As to perennials, the main dependence 
is put in the hardier of the narcissus, in 
peonies, and most of all in the bearded 
iris. Narcissus foliage disappears too 
soon, it is true, but may be masked by 
peonies or iris. Their cheering yellows 
rise above the slower growing masking 
plants but when their bloom is gone the 
latter overtake and shield their decrepit 
old age from sight. But of iris and peonies 
there are legion and for the most part their 
foliage maintains a good appearance after 
bloom is past. Particularly does the iris 
afford a wealth of opportunity for they are 
dwarf or tall as needed, early in spring or 
late, possessed of the utmost possible 
range of color, from white, thru rosy 
lavenders and blues to deepest purples 
and gorgeous yellows, red-browns and 
velvety near-blacks. No other flower 
supplies so wide a range of eolor and form, 
and few require so little care and atten- 
tion once they are properly planted. 
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Wild Fiuite in the Home 


WM. S. WEIDORN 


HE wild fruits of the fields and forests 

at one time played an important 

part in our diet. The pioneersmade 
use of the wild fruits and many of us still 
remember the delicious jams and jellies 
our grandmothers made. The average 
housewife, with very little work and low 
cost can make fine preserves according 
to the following rules: 

One quart of crushed fruit, three- 
fourths pound of sugar, with the addi- 
tion of a small quantity of commercial 
pectin when necessary, will make about 
twelve half-pint glasses of jelly or jam 
ata cost of about five cents a glass, 


regions produce an abundance of wild 
plums, choke cherries, buffalo berries, 
wild grapes and wild currants. One should 
know the season of the various fruits so 
that preparations may be made to use 
the fruit at the proper time. The accom- 
panying list gives the average time of 
ripening for each fruit; this, however, 
may vary slightly with the weather con- 
ditions in a given year and given locality. 

The uses of these fruits are numerous. 
The table following gives the more com- 
mon of the wild fruits with their uses. 
Some, such as the various wild cherries, 
are primarily used for flavoring. 


Season of Ripening For Wild Fruits 








June | July | August September | October | November 
Strawberry} Currant Elderberry Black haw Sheepberry | Persimmon 
Mulberry | Gooseberry | Wild plum Wild grape Cranberry 
Juneberry | Dewberry Red cherry Hawthorn Pawpaw 

Choke Black cherry | Crabapple 
cherry Blackberry Common 
Black Buffalo berry barberry 

raspberry | Huckleberry 
Blueberry | High bush 
Red cranberry 
raspberry 




















which usually retails at about five times 
that amount. This surely ought to be of 
interest to every housewife. 

Every section of the country has some 
wild fruits; even the treeless, great plains 


The native fruits should be more 
widely used for they are plentiful and 
easily available and for making jams and 
jellies the quality and flavor of these 
fruits cannot be equalled. 


Uses of Wild Fruits 





| Fresh | Pies | Stewed | Jams | Jelly | Flavoring 
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The “FERGUSON” 
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Music For Every Home 


Conducted by ANNE SHAW FAULKNER (Mrs. Marx Oberndorfer) National Chairman Music, 


General Federation Women’s Clubs 


This department will give short, helpful editorials on the music which should be found in every home. 


this department. 


HERE is no person living who does 
not respond to the strains of a brass 
band playing a spirited march. There 
is something in the even rhythm of the 
march which stirs our blood to a feeling 
of ardor and patriotism which is inherent 
in everyone. Possibly there is no 
feeling inspired and enhanced by 


M. E. Oberndorfer, care of Fruit, Garden and 


Patriotic Music 


fashioned, yet both have the underlying 
patriotic feeling which will always endear 
them to the public. 

We frequently find airs that have been 
set to patriotic words and which on 
account of their association with patriot- 


Parents desiring help in 5 music training of their children may have their piventions answered thru 


Des Moines, Iowa. 


Howe and there has recently been open 
criticism of “The Star Spangled Banner’”’ 
because its original air was used for a 
drinking song in the Eighteenth Century. 
Yet there are no airs in the wonderful 
list nt atriotic* music of our country 
ich are more truly recognized as 

national music than these two 





music which is more universal than 
the impulse of patriotism. It is a 
strange thing that no matter how 
much we love our own country and 
how our hearts may swell in patriotic 
fervor, when we hear our own na- 
tional airs, there is = uality about 
all patriotic music ich inspires 
much the same feeling i in our breasts 
no matter from what country the 
music comes. 

During the recent war, while we 
were carefully guarding our concert 
audiences from all German music, 
many of our brass bands were playing 
“Under the Double Eagle March,” 
one of the best military marches ever 
written, but which emanated from 
that country we were then setting 
forth to fight. 

It is true that all national music 
reflects, to a certain extent, the char- 
acteristics of the land from which it 
originated. But the quality of 
patriotism, as represented by the 
emotion which the music invokes, is 
@ more universal attribute than any 
other impulse which music inspires. 
Not even in love songs is the uni- 
versal appeal so instantaneously felt 
as in the patriotic song or composi- 
tion. We wish our children to love 
their country and to desire to serve 
her, and there is no manner of reach- 
img them with a direct appeal which 
is more effective than that of listening 
_ ito patriotic music. 

course, there are many types 
of patriotic songs, because after all 
the patriotic songs must be classed 
with folk music. Some of these 
compositions are of unknown origin 
-and one would therefore classify them 
as legendary folk songs. The best 
examples of this type of patriotic 
songs are “Men of Harlech,” which is 
the national song of Wales, and tells 
the story of the famous defense of 
Harlech Castle; ‘“The Minstrel Boy,” 





July Music for Women’s Clubs 


The t of American Citizenship of the 
Gensel “ge of Women's Clubs, under the 
po Mrs. Percy B. Penn jbacker, has 

nite program for July ourth. This 

— te to include a parade of those citizens, 


either native or foreign born, who cone attained their 
majority or obtained their citizenship during the past 
A special pageant Mie al with appropriate 





music has been prepared b; rs. Albion Bacon, which 
may be obtained dai ng Mrs. Pennybacker, 
Austin, Texas 


It has been suggested that for this parade on ia 
ship Day, ee national music of each country re 
sented should layed. Therefore, we are listing ~~ 
airs which are ~ oy most easily obtained, and are the 
recognized national airs of America and other lands: 
America “America,” hme ay the Beautiful,” 


“The Battle of Freedom,” 
“Battle ge = the Republic,” 
Oman Gem of the 
Dis. “Hail, Colum- 
bat of the Marines,” 
“Star Spend — # Banner,” “Yankee 
Doodle 
EN 40 cgasdeeeant “The Maple Lest Forever” 
England......... ss le Britannia” 
Scotland....... “Scots Wha’ Hae,” “The — 
Are Coming” 
err “Minstrel Boy,” “St. Patrick’s Day’ 
ES a dine 6449 knee . "Men of arlech’ 
Us wicvcesa “The Marseillaise,” “Marche ‘Ter. ' 
raine,”” “Father of Victo 
Regiment of the — ond 
Meuse” 
See an “La Brabanconne’’ 
Ss Wek aeaeae - “Spanish National Hymn” and 
“Marcha Real” 
ee... ee eee ey OP et Hail Our Homeland” 
Italy. . .... Garibaldi’s War Hymn” (The 
march played b the Army bands 
of Italy is “La. Sorel lia’’) 
nes. Wain dan. See kc est Ranz des Vaches”” 
Greece. ..-"Hymn_ of Freedom,” “Lift Your 
yes” (Lord Byron made the 
translation of this so for the 
English to sing during Greek- 
Turkish war) 
Servi hon otedeane weet ti bait Rise, Same air 
ungary....... ungary, My Treasure’ me air 
‘es "For Above Sails the Heron’ ) 
Czecho-Slovakia.. “Hymn of the Slevs,” ““O’er Tatra” 
SE. cc decpee oli a Song,” “God for 
an 
Denmark ary “King Christian” 
Swedem.......... Aan n the ‘Depths of Swedish 
WOT. cccvcececsers “Norwegian National Hymn” 
SE Ss. ussian National Hymn” 


The greatest patriotic oe ever written are those 
by John Philip Sousa, all whose music is truly 
American in spirit. One or more of his great marches 
should be at this time. The program should a 
and end with American patriotic music. these 
foreign songs are sung in heir native tongue, at least 
one verse should be sung in English, but it would be 
best if all together pee. - | sing all of the airs in the 
language of 


songs. The first English troops 
marching to the relief of Belgium, 
sang as they marched, ‘The Battle 
Hymn of the Republic,” which be- 
came the real battle hymn of free- 
dom of the great war. It is un- 
thinkable that we can lose from 
our hearts the glory of “The Star 
Spangled Banner,” which certainly 
has inspired more patriotism in its 
present form, than it did a desire 
to drink, in its original one. 

In America we possess more real 
patriotic songs than any other na- 
tion in the world. The period of 
the Civil War brought forth many 
beautiful and truly national airs. 
The greatest writer of patriotic 
songs at this time was George F. 
Root of Chicago, who wrote many 
of the greatest songs of America. 
“The Battle Cry of Freedom,” 
which was first sung in the Court 
House Square in Chicago, in 1861, 
at the time President Lincoln’s 
Proclamation calling for troops 
was read, is a universal favorite. 
And “Tramp, Tramp, the Boys Are 
Marching,” another of Mr. Root’s 
songs, is also universally popular. 
Both of these songs fortunately 
have words which inspire no rancor 
or ill feeling. It is unfortunate that 
America loses her really greatest 

atriotic tune because of its words, 
or “Marching Thru Georgia,” by 
Henry C. Work, is one of the 
greatest patriotic airs ever written, 
altho it commemorates an event in 
American history which everyone 
will be glad to forget. The attempts 
which have been made to write 
other words to this air have been 
disastrous, for the association of the 
tune with the words is so strong 
that it is almost impossible to 
separate them. - 

The Song of the South during the 
Civil War was, curiously enough, 








which is one of the best known old 
Irish songs, and “Scots Wha’ Hae,” 
and “The Campbells are Comin’,”’ both 
aniversal favorites in Scotland. 

When we consider the domain of the 
composed folk song in its relation to the 
patriotic type, we find that the greatest 
of all patriotic songs belongs to this di- 
vision. Of course some of these reflect 
the period of the times and some seem 
stilted and old-fashioned to us today. 
“Rule Britannia,” one of the British na- 
tional songs, and “Hail Columbia,” 
which in its original form was the march 

layed when George Washington was 
inaugurated, both sound rather old- 
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ism, have been retained as patriotic 
songs. “The Star Spangled Banner’ is 
one of these and “The Battle Hymn of 
the Republic” is another. Both are ex- 
cellent examples of songs that have be- 
come patriotic and have stirred patriotic 
enthusiasm, altho their original composers 
did not intend them to be of a patriotic 
character. 

There has recently been considerable 
agitation in America against both of these 
songs. Many people feel that the old 
camp meeting negro tune is unworthy of 
the magnificent poetry of Julia Ward 


written by a Northerner, Dan 
Emmett. Yet today there is no 
national song of America which invokes 
such instantaneous enthusiasm as does 
“TDixie.”’ One of the sentimental patriotic 
songs of the Civil War was written by 
Walter Kittridge and is called “Tenting 
on the Old Camp Ground.” It is not 
sung nearly so much as it should be for it 
is one of the most beautiful songs of 
America. Another song left from those 
days, and which was the ‘“‘Over There” of 
that period, is “When Johnny Comes 
Marching Home,” written by Patrick 
Gilmore, the famous band leader, under 
the nom de plume of “Louis Lambert.” 
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There is one song in America that has 
been rather neglected in recent years. 
This is “Columbia, the Gem of the 
Ocean,” and it may be a surprise to you 
to know that the same tune set to the 
words “Britannia, the Pride of the 
Ocean,” is one of the favorite airs of the 
English navy. 

Another American song of which we 
should be proud is the great song of the 
Marines. Very few people had ever 
heard “From the Halls of Montezuma”’ 
until the late war but it has been in use 
in the United States Marine Corps for 
many years. The composer is unknown 
and so is the author of the words, but the 
song is one of the best patriotic examples 
in existence. Since the last war two 
verses have been added which refer to the 
active work of the Marine Corps in 
France. This is a typical example of 
American music. 

Another proof of the universal expres- 
sion of patriotism is found in the usage of 

God Save the King,” for this is the 
tole air of more countries than any 
other. Altho credited to Henry Carey of 
England, who wrote the English words of 
“God Save the King,” many authorities 
claim that he took the air from an old 
German folk tune. It is certainly true 
that the Saxons greeted their late king, as 
did several other principalities of the old 
German empire, by singing this air. It is 
interesting to Americans to know. that 
before the Rev. Samuel Smith wrote “My 
Country, ’Tis of Thee,” there had been 
an American setting of this tune, which 
bore the title “God Save George Wash- 
ington.” During the late war we added 
another verse which was sung in America, 
Canada and England, as “God Save Our 
Noble Men.” 

The women of the General Federation 
of Women’s Clubs made their official 
song the beautiful American hymn which 
is set to the old church tune, ‘‘Materna.”’ 
The words of “America, the Beautiful,” 
by Katherine Lee Bates, reflect a love 
and pride in country, rather than a 
martial type of patriotism. But this is 
certainly one of the most beautiful songs 
of America. 

During the late war we became familiar 
with the national folk songs of our allies. 
Of course we had long known that the 
“Marseillaise” was one of the greatest 
patriotic songs of the world, but you may 
not know that it was sung on every battle 
front of Europe. Have you ever realized 
that whenever we speak of any hymn as 
arousing the true feeling of patriotism, we 
call it a “Marseillaise”’? 

In 1914, few of us had ever heard of 
“La Brabanconne,” the national air of 
Belgium, which we all learned to sing and 
love at that time. Some of us had never 
heard either the great ‘“Garibaldi’s 
Hymn” which was written at the time 
Italy fought for her freedom. Both of 
these songs are filled with a patriotic 
ardor suggestive of the “Marseillaise.” 

Another hymn which has figured in 
much great instrumental music is the 
Austrian National Hymn, originally writ- 
ten by Haydn. But when the Germans 
used this as the air for “Deutschland 
Uber Alles,” they rather spoiled our 
interest in it for this time. 

Every nation has some national song 
with which the hearts of the people of the 
world are inspired and thrilled. If music 
be the universal language and if,all these 
great airs inspire patriotism, why do we 
not know and sing together in America 
the patriotic songs of all the world? 
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Get ready now for a winter of solid comfort and smoke 
pipe safety. If your dealer does not have it write t 

or special circular and prices. 
Address 


WATERLOO REGISTER CO. Waterloo, Iowa 








Let Your Bird 
Be The Judge! 


CHAMBERLAIN’S 


PERFECT BIRD FOOD 
With Vegetable 
and Egg Flakes 


- —e “and soft, mellow 








F. B. CHAMBERLAIN co. 
Dept. F. 8ST. LOUIS = 
Originators and Sole +h 


GEM CITY BUSINESS COLLEGE 
























Over forty thousand successful grad- 
uates in business world today. 
Established 1870. We prepare you 
for a position at good salary in bank- 
, ing, civil service, private secretary- 
typing and account- 
ing. 64 page Year FREE. 
Address 0. L. MUSSELMAN, Quincy, NL 
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Seasonable Embroideries for the Home 
BENNIE HALL 


The all-white pillow 
case is in good taste. 
Transfer pattern No. 
153, blue, price 20 
cenis, gives designs 
for an _ unusuall 
pretty and simple 
pair, one of which 
is illustrated here. 
They are to 

worked in satin 
stitch, using white 
floss or pastel colors. 



















Last month I gave a sketch 
of my bedroom in its new 
summer frock of checked 
gingham. Now I am asking 
you to come out on my 
eer with me and see my 
ovely new tulip porch set. 
For this I chose creamy un- 
bleached muslin and it 
made a charming back- 
ground for the gay flowers. 
Many very interesting color 
schemes may be carried out. 
The tulips in the set illus- 
trated are made of pink 
and rose gingham; leaves, 
green gingham. The flowers 
are put down with a fine 
buttonhole stitch to prevent 
raveling. Use floss same 
color as flowers. Descrip- 
tion is continued at right 
of the drawing of my porch. 
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Address all pattern and floss orders and needlework questions 
to Mrs. Bennie Hall, Fruit, Garden and Home, Des Moines, lowa 


Transfer 
Pattern 
No. 143 
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This design is at- 
tractive with lazy 
daisy flowers in pmk 
and blue, using yel- 
low for centers, a 
very light green for 
leaves and stems and 


oe 


‘ tor 3 * 

Met So aes } | white for buttonhol- 

< CT — , ing. White floss to 

MEA es ae ‘| work will be sent for 

ips 0 oe Spe | 25 cents additional, 
en sg : $ or colored floss incor- 
oh, FRA eee St rect shades, 30 cents. 
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It would be hard to find a more attractive set - your dining room 
than the one illustrated above and at the left. 

its gay flowers and graceful vine is most unusual and quite lovely 
enough pres any table. The set may be made on linen, muslin or 
— ransfer pattern No. 143, blue, 20 cents, gives six small, two 
arge and five medium-sized baskets. 

and satin stitch, leaves in green satin stitch, stems in green outline. 
Flowers are worked in a variety of pretty colors, using orange and black 
floss for the centers. The luncheon cloth may measure from 30 to 36 
inches, napkins rom 12 to 14 inches square. Floss to work tea cloth 
and napkins will be supplied for 60 cents. Floss to work entire set 
including the between-meal scarf will be sent for 70 cents. The floss 
prices are in addition to the cost of the pattern. The set illustrated is 
finished with black cross-stitches, but blanket-stitch or any other fancy 
stitchery will be equally suitable. 


he pretty basket with 


Work basket in brown outline 


After the flowers are but- 
tonholed down they should 
be outlined with black floss. 
The leaves are buttonholed 
down with green floss. The 
edge of the set illustrated 
was finished with a band 
of rose-colored gingham. 
Flowers have orange French 
knots for colorful centers. 
Transfer pattern No. 152, 
blue, 30 cents, gives motifs 
as illustrated in drawing 
at left on table scarf, scarf 
for back of swing or ham- 
mock, and cushion. The 
transfer pattern also ees 
png the applique 
pieces. Floss to work the 
set as illustrated will be 
supplied for 60 cents addi- 
tional. Please mention 
colors wanted. 


Fruit, Garden and Home, July, 1924 
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Porch Luncheons for the Family 


Continued from page 16 


— dish, and ees on it small cakes of 
broil and seasoned Hamb steak, 
pressing the cakes very lightly into the 
potato so that they will retain their 
position. Put a mound of very 
small cooked beets at each of two sides, 
and cooked small carrots or onions at the 
others. Dress all with salt and melted 
butter, set in the oven a minute, sprinkle 
with minced parsley, and serve. 

Chops are not here suggested for every 
day meals, as they are so expensive. A 
pretty arrangement of them may be 
occasionally served, heaping boiled new 

tatoes which have been rolled in melted 

utter and then in minced parsley, in the 
middle of a rather deep serving dish, sur- 
rounding them witha border of hot 
cooked and seasoned peas or other green 
vegetable, and arranging the required 
number of broiled chops in a symmetrical 
ring with the small end of each resting on 
the potato mound. | 

Casserole of Meat and Vegetables — 
Prepare two cupfuls of diced beef or lamb, 
two cupfuls of diced tomatoes, two cup- 
fuls of tiny cooked enions, and two cup- 
fuls of cooked and salted macaroni. 
Season .the tomatoes with two teaspoon- 
fuls of sugar, half a teaspoonful of salt, 
half a saltspoonful of pepper and two 
cloves, and mix well. In a liberally but- 
tered glass casserole put a layer of the 


macaroni, dot with butter, add a layer of 


the meat, and then the tomato. Repeat 
once, dotting each layer with butter, and 
sprinkling the meat with salt and pepper. 
Over the tomato which forms the to 
layer place all the onions. Sprinkle with 
fine bread crumbs, dot with butter, and 
bake in a good oven about half an hour, 
or until browned and well combined. 

Smothered Lamb.—Prepare one cupful 
of diced uncooked lamb, two cupfuls of 
tomatoes also diced, two cupfuls of lima 
beans, and half a dozen small onions cut 
in quarters. Brown the onion and meat in 
two tablespoonfuls of butter, stirring 
constantly; add tomato, which has been 
mixed with one teaspoonful of sugar and 
one of salt, and the beans. Add a very 
little water to start steam, and simmer, 
covered, about one and one-half hours or 
until nearly cooked. Pour into a cas- 
serole, then add one cupful of potato balls 
or diced potato, sprinkle with salt, pepper 
and paprika and dot with butter. Cover 
and set in a good oven until potatoes are 
soft; serve in the casserole. 

Mock Porterhouse with Macedoine of 
Vegetables—Take oné and one-quarter 
pounds of best quality hamburg steak; do 
not season, but make into a flat oval cake 
about an inch thick. Press a narrow fin- 
ger of fresh suet into it to simulate a 

«Age steak bone, and broil care- 


ully. Slip on to a bed of hot mashed - 


potato, the size of the steak, that has been 
arranged on a hot buttered platter or 
chop dish; season with salt, pepper and 
butter, and surround with a macedoine 
of very hot, well-seasoned tiny vegetables 
in season. Peas, diced asparagus, carrots, 
lima beans, small onions and cauliflower 
a are all very nice. Serve very hot. 

e@ juice of the steak sinks into the 
potato, making it delicious. Some of the 
vegetables may be planned as leftovers 
the day before. 

What for Dessert?—Our garden includes 
an abundance of small fruits, and we find 
a fruit dessert most tempting in hot 
weather. This also seems to affiliate par- 


a i 
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soley well with the outdoor surround- 
ings. A glass dish heaped with berries, 
chilled pleasantly, with an accompani- 
ment of simple cake or drop cookies (no 
rolled-out ones in hot weather!) is, to my 
mind, the best sort of a summer dessert 
for grown-ups and the older children. If 
the children are too young to be allowed 
uncooked fruit, simple compotes of berries 
and fruit are allowed, or custards, rice 
and tapioca creams, rennet custard, etc., 
for variety. 

It may seem amusing, after suggestin 
so simple a dessert as plain berries mas 
fruit as a standby, to recommend fruit 
shortcake, which surely would come under 
the head of “hearty’”’ desserts; but the 
fact is that these shortcakes share, on 
our table, the honors with plain berries 
and fruit. We never tire of them in straw- 
berry or raspberry time, accomplishing 
their manufacture easily as follows: 

In the morning, just after breakfast, 
while the range oven is hot, or, if we don’t 
have to consider that, before the heat and 
fatigue of the day, we make a good rich 
ao | powder biscuit dough, roll it half 
an inch thick or less, and cut it into good- 
sized ovals for individual serving. We 
bake them in two layers, first brushing 
the lower ones with melted butter. These 
are exactly as good reheated; in fact, we 
often make enough for two days. It is 
then a matter of five minutes to reheat, 
rebutter and fill and top them with 
halved and sugared strawberries very 
slightly crushed, or whole, slightly crushed 
raspberries. Pile with whipped cream if 
you prefer (and don’t mind the cost) and 
serve on individual plates. 


The Fire-Resisting Home 

Continued from page 20 
that command a view of the garden 
behind the house. Tho a pantry is fre- 
quently omitted nowadays, one is in- 
cluded here which is an _ interesting 
feature, because many householders still 
feel that a pantry cannot be satisfac- 
torily dispensed with. Undoubtedly, in 
a house where maids are employed, a pan- 
try does fulfil a useful purpose in soften- 
ing the whirr of kitchen activity; and, as 
in this case, it considerably adds to the 
storage facilities that are always in 
demand. 

Behind the pantry there is a large, 
cross-ventilated kitchen, well-equip 
with built-in accessories. A laundry, 
fitted with set-in tubs and diagonally 
lighted, intervenes between the kitchen 
and the small service porch at the extreme 
rear of the house. 

On the second floor there are four large 
bedrooms, each having windews upon two 
sides and ample closet room. The two 
front bedrooms are arranged en suite 
and one of these bedrooms is provided 
with private access to the adjacent bath- 
room. This bathroom, however, like 
the other bathroom on the second floor, 
opens to the hall. 


“Be a Pal to Your Boys” 


We have had many requests from clubs, 
Y. M. C. A’s., Sunday Schools and sim- 
ilar organizations for copies of Earl Stott’s 
article “Be a Pal to Your Boys” which 
appeared in the March issue of Fruit, 
Garden and Home. We have, therefore, 
made extra reprints of this article, fully 
illustrated, which we can furnish at fifteen 
cents a dozen or one dollar a hundred 
until the supply is exhausted. Address 
Fruit, Garden and Home, Des Moines, Ia. 
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Lattice fence and gate — strong 
Sor protection—an artisticbach- 
vo 80 S191 50 pe fo 
ence No a per 
Gate No. 306 at $8.00. 
























































Full Cut, Well-Made 
Washable, Color-Fast 


= your little gitis and boys will 
look too cute for words in this 
red i, Blue Denim, Khaki 
or Striped McBee Play Sult. Ma- 
bs | a lot of hard play; 
dom need mending. I make 
thom stronger where strain is 
geome: the buttons won't rust 
come off. Saves their nice 
clothes ; less Gattientede.’ You'll need two suits per child, 
per week. Any size, 2 to 8 years, only $1.00 suit, de- 
livered to your door. .They are wonderful values. I will 
or money back if you are not pleased with your 


pure. 
MRS. McBEE’S PLAY SUIT SHOP 
Cincinnati, Ohio 






1401 Canal Parkway 


DO YOU KNOW A BOY WHO 
IS HANDICAPPED? 


There are many such boys. They falter in school. 
Often they drop ont lens beforet hey are prepared 
to start life’s work. But their i 4 - are not 
necessarily t. Asa rule, they can be 
overcome. his work has, for a number of years, 
been accomplished with unusual success in these 
— schools: 

School st ed 1 dif. 
b> sel iaioers vocational jy oung Men 
who seem to be fail 
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REUE. H. SYLVESTER, Ph. D. 
onsulting Psychologist 
Des Moines, lowa 
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LOOMS $9.90 


) AND UP. BIG MONEY IN’ 
WEAVING AT HOME.) 
No experience necessary to weave 
beautiful rugs, carpets, etc., c 
UNION Looms from rags 
waste material. Home weaving 
fascinating and moby protiasie. 
Weavers are rushed 


= ° osnd for frecloem book. 
tells it and Seerinwand cur venver 
fully low. 
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WOVEN NAME f oridentification pur- 


poses. Write for style 
H. FARMER, 301 VAN DYK AVE., E., HALEDON, N. J. 
















40 
FREE Booklets on Water, Light = 


and Sewage Disposal 





City comforts in country 
homes are complete and 
trouble-proof even with in- 
experienced operators— with 
KEWANEE Super-Built auto- 
matic systems. 


KEWANEE printed matter 
will help you. Put your prob- 
lem up to KEWANEE. 


Kewanee Private Utilities Co. 


KEWANEE 456 S. Franklin Street, Kewanee, Ill. 


Now $140 KEWANEE 
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THE CURTIS HOTEL 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 


“LARGEST IN THE NORTHWEST“ 

The Curtis is famous for the ease 
and success with which it comfortably 
cares for great crowds. T seems 
to be no limit to the efficiency of 
Curtis service, which daily includes 
special luncheons and dinners, often 

serving hundreds in a day. 
Rates $2.00 per day and up 
Private Baths Throughout 




















nal IOWA GATE COMPANY, Cedar Falls, Towa 











3 An hotel of quiet dignity, having the 
Hl atmosphere and appointments of a well 
| conditioned home. 
: Much favored . wy ‘women 
traveling without escort. 
Rates and booklet pA application 
W. JOHNSON QUINN 














MOTH-PROOF CLOSETS 
Get tar-paperand fasten itsecure- 
ly tothe walls with those dainty 
little sanitary 


MOORE PUSH-PINS 
Glass Heads—Stee! Points 















WATER LILIES (Queen gen of GardenFlowers) 
SEVENTY ARIETIES 
Whelecle “ee retail 
W.B. SHAW'S AQUATIC GARDENS, Kenilworth, Washington, D. C. 
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Conducted by Fruit, Garden and Home readers 


This is your department and its value a cegeate upon Be 
> 


help of every g 
unpublis 


Chicken Sandwich 

This is very nice for lunches, or when 
one wants to serve a sandwich that is 
different. Take small round rolls, not 
more than two inches in diameter, cut off 
the top of each for a lid and carefully 
remove center of the roll to form a little 
cup. Brush the inside with creamed or 
softened butter and fill with minced 
chicken well seasoned and moistened 
with cream or mayonnaise. Brush the 
lid with butter and replace on roll. 

This also provides an excellent way to 
utilize left-over bits of chicken.—Mrs. 
M. L., Ohio. 

Fried Noodles 

Drop noodles, a few at a time, into 
boiling salted water. When tender, ‘drain 
and run cold water over them. Drain 
again and fry in brown butter until 
thoroly heated. Arrange on a platter 
and strew the top thickly with bread 
crumbs browned in as much brown butter 
as they will absorb. It is best to heat the 
platter too.—Mrs. W. A. R., Il. 


Spinach and Cheese Loaf 
¥% peck of spinach 3 tablespoonfuls of fat 
1 cupful of grated cheese 1 teaspoonful of salt 
4 teaspoonful of pap- 


recipes. 


at 44 
1 cupful of crumbs ri 
44 green pepper Slice of onion 


Wash the spinach thoroly and cook 
without adding any water as enough re- 
mains on the spinach; start it over a mod- 
erate fire. en cooked, chop fine and 
add cheese, onion and pepper chopped 
fine and other ingredients. Bake in a 
small greased bread pan about thirt 
minutes in a moderate oven. Serve wi 
tomato sauce. Swiss chard may be used 
instead of spinach.—Mrs. M. L., Ohio. 

Boiled Mayonnaise 
xe into a mixing bowl, but do not stir: 
2h — , 4% Soaepoentl of mus- 
‘teats Aél 24 omen nful of su, 
2 tablespoonfuls of lem- 1 engin 4 of olive 


on juice 
1 teaspoonful of wd 
Make a white sauce of: 


1 tablespoonful of butter 4 cupful of flour 
1 cupful of water 


Cook until thick, then pour onto the 
other mixture while hot and beat with a 
rotary egg beater. This recipe never 
fails and the dressing will keep indefin- 
itely in a cool place.—Mrs. R. K., Wis. 


Dark Secret 
2 eggs 1 teaspoonful of baking 
i cupfuls of sugar 


powder 
cupful of flour % cupful ef walnut 
oA a of finely cut meats 


Beat eggs until light, add sugar, put in 
flour into which baking powder has been 
sifted; add nut meats chopped fine. Bake 
in a sheet and cut in narrow strips when 
cold. Roll in powdered sugar. These 
are delicious with tea or ice cream.— 
A. B., Iowa. 

Pond Lily Puffs 

Beat three eggs very light with a pinch 
of salt and three level teaspoonfuls of 
sugar. Add enough flour to make a stiff 
dough; roll very thin and cut, using two 


cook in ourfamily. 
e will pay for every one 


in your 


cookie cutters of different sizes, star- 
shaped. Press a small star on a big star 
and drop into hot fat. Hold them to- 
gether a moment with a fork so they will 
not float apart before they begin to fry. 
The points of the star will curl up much 
like a pond lily. Serve with a cube of 
jelly in the center of each pond lily puff. 
—Mrs. H. 8., Minn 
dea (Southern Style) 

In case everyone is not familiar with 
the word “snaps,” let me explain that it is 
nothing more formidable than a southern 
colloquialism for “string beans.” As 
the title implies, this is strictly a southern 
dish, but, nevertheless, delicious, and 
this is how it is prepared: 

Put about one-half pound of boiling 
meat (salt pork or “fat back’’) into a 
fairly good-sized kettle, a little more than 
half full of water, and set on the fire to 
cook. When the water boils put in the 
snaps, which have been broken into small 

ieces and from which the strings have 
n removed, and cook slowly until the 
water has all boiled away and the snaps 
are tender when tried with a fork. This 
usually requires from two to three hours, 
depending upon the amount of water that 
has to boil away. When the snaps are 
tender and free from water, salt to taste 
and serve hot. Hot corn bread is an 
“oe addition to this dish. 
have an even richer flavor when 
cooked in the water in which a ham has 
been boiled.—Miss J. G. F., N. C. 


American Beauty Salad 
6 medi ized beets teaspoonful of 
6 1 ound of —— i M4 teaspoonful ul of pap 


2 tablespoonfuls of cream Salt 
Mayonnaise Lettuce 


Wash beets and cook in salted water 
until tender. Remove skins and scoop 
out centers. Season the cottage cheese 
with pepper and paprika and add salt to 
taste; moisten with the cream, then fill 
the beets with the mixture. Garnish with 
bits of beet taken from the center and 
place on beds ef crisp lettuce. Serve with 
mayonnaise.—Mrs. E. C. A., Ill. 

Danish Sponge Cake 
Add 1 teaspoonful of vinegar to the 


whites of 6 eggs, beat until perfectly dry. 
Beat yolks to a foam, add 1 cupful of 


_ sugar, beat well and mix this with the 


whites. Then add 1 level cupful of flour 
which has been sifted 6 times with 1 
level teaspoonful of baking powder. Add 
last 1 teaspoonful of vanilla. Bake fifty 
minutes (in slow oven) in an ungreased 
angel cake pan.—Mrs. C. W., Wisconsin. 
Cantaloupe Rings 

Cantaloupe rings are new, and are 
easily prepared. Simply slice the canta- 
loupe, as you would a loaf of bread, one 
ring of fruit to a serving. Fill the center 
of each ring with mint ice cream and lay 
mint leaves in a circle around the fruit 
for the final touch. The mint flavor har- 
monizes perfectly with that of the canta- 
loupe.—H. C, C., Maine. 
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OO BRINGS YOU THIS Aaa 
~ Io 


WONDERFUL 


ECONOMY ' 


a PRESSURE 
- 


DOWA 


“ A wonderful aid in cooking. 
tens kitchen cares. Cooks whole 
. Bakes, 


lakes food more savory. 
CooKinG burn. Write for full details today. 
» CANNING TEN DAYS FREE TRIAL 
labor saver. 


~'3 THE TIME 





HOME HEATING PLANS FREE? 
ti Write and get factory-to- 
Hi you prices on the finest 
W quality furnace made— 
4] pipe or pipeless style of ins 
‘$1 stallation. Blue printsfree, 
21 $10.00 Down— Payments 
. ick shipment. Money back 
*| guarantee. Save 4 to 4. Bare 

in tvok Free—Write Today, 

4{ Stoves, ranges, furnaces, etc 

*j More than % million boostes 
Pe! customers. Write today. . 

Kalamazoo Stove Co, 

82 W. Rochester Ave. 

Kalamazoo, Michigas 





Virginia Home 
Can Sealer 


and Virginia Sanitary 
Tin Cans, you can put 
up high as 600 to 
n> cans'a day of as fine 
fruits, vagetabies and 
a 
wor ppro 
U. 4 








Gives every facility ofelectric range plus every advap' 
of fireless cooker at lees cost than a good oil stove, 


New Invention 
Revolutionizes Cooking 
Saves 50% to 75% fuel cost 


Bakes, roasts. broils, boils, stews, fries, 
toasts. Needs no watching. Shuts 
electricity off automatically. At- 
taches to any electi ic socket. No spee- 
ial wiring. Write for FREE Home Bei. 
ence Cook Book, 30-day FREE trial 
offer and direct factory prices. 

WM. CAMPBELL CO. Dept. 56 
Alliance,Ohio. Georgetown,Ont. 


Teach Children 
To Use 


Cuticura 


_ Soothes and Heals 
Rashes and Irritations 
Cuticura Soap K the Skin Clear 


gs SAVE MONE Y=MAKE 
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DEVELOPED, PRINTED, ENLARGED 
Skilled work done rey Best re- 
sults assured. Our Gloss Prints never 
fade. Write for price list and samples. 


FRANK SCOBIE, Photographer; 50-1 Sleepy Eye, Minn. 
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Stuffed Eggplant 

Halve a large eggplant and scrape the 
shell of all meat. Chop fine and add one 
onion, a bunch of parsley, one green 
pepper, and a large tomato, chopped. Mix 
with a cupful of chopped cold boiled ham. 
Put a large spooonful of butter into a 
frying pan, when hot add the mixture 
and fry for five minutes. Season with 
salt, fill into the shells, sprinkle the top 
with buttered bread ale and bake for 
twenty minutes.—Miss I. H., Texas. 

Cherry Preserves 

Measure cherries before removing the 
stones, after which drain off all the juice. 
This is important. To each cupful as 
measured before seeding add a cupful of 
sugar and to each three cupfuls add an 
extra cupful of sugar. 

Put over the fire and stir. Keep the 
fruit moving about in the the pan. Allow 
to cook just ten minutes, stirring so they 
will not boil up in any one place but yet 
so they all cook. Set back on the range 
where they will keep warm but will not 
cook. Stir several times a day for three 
days. Do not cook any more. At the 
end of this time they will have filled out 
and will be plump and of a fine bright red 
color. Can cold. If you want to keep 
them you will have to hide the jars.— 
Mrs. L. G., Kansas. 


Plum Surprise 


Soak 1 envelope of gelatine in cold 
water for five minutes. Heat one-half 
cupful of water and 2 cupfuls of plum 
juice to the boiling point, pour over 
gelatine and stir until dissolved. Add 
three-fourths of a cupful of sugar and 
as many plums as you wish to use which 
have been rubbed thru a sieve. Chill and 
serve with whipped cream.—Mrs. C. B. 
T., Wyoming. 

Peanut Butter Frosting 


2 cupfuls of brown sugar 

1 cupful of sour cream 

1 tablespoonful of butter 

% teaspoonful of salt 

2 tablespoonfuls of peanut butter 


Cook to soft ball stage and add the 
peanut butter when taken from the fire. 
Beat well and spread on cakes when it 
begins to stiffen—L. G. S., Minn. 

The Noodle Lunch 


% box of plain Chinese noodles 
2 hard-boiled eggs 

3 thick slices of boiled ham 
2% cupfuls of milk 

1 tablespoonful of butter 

% teaspoonful of salt 

A small piece of cheese 

Pepper to taste 

2 tablespoonfuls of flour 


Boil the noodles and drain. Grind 
the ham in food chopper and grind the 
eggs the same way or chop with a knife. 
Now make a cream sauce with milk, 
flour, butter, salt, and pepper, into which 
grate the cheese. Keep the ham and 
noodles hot until ready to serve. 

Put first on your platter a layer of 
noodles then a layer of the eggs, and on 
top of this put a layer of ham. Repeat 
this and pour over it all your cream 
sauce. This makes a very delicious 
luncheon and will serve five or six 
people—A. H., Calif. 

Corn Roast 


1 cupful of fresh or 2 eggs beaten 
canned corn 2 tablespoonfuls of 
lcupfulof breadcrumbs _ melted butter 


1% cupful of chopped Salt and pepper 
cooked carrots 


Mix all together, in order named, omit- 
ting one tablespoonful of the butter; 
shape into a loaf in a baking dish, brush 
over the top with the remaining butter 
and bake for twenty-five minutes in a 
moderate oven. Serve with a white 
sauce.—M. M. B., Minn. 
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ONTRAST the three simple stepsin the 
C Certo method of making jam and jelly, 
as pictured here, with the old, boiling- 
down method. No more hours over a hot stove 
—no more wasted 
batches of fruit and su- f 
ar. No more boiling- 2 


/st 


own to make it “jell” yh Bring 
losing juice, flavor an and sugar 
color. With Certo there toa boil 
are no failures, because 
Certo is pure pectin— i. ae 
the natural jelly-mak- “ 





ing substance found in 
a few fruits in varyin 

amounts, now refinec 
and bottled for convenient usein every home. 
Certo is concentrated pectin so highly en- 
dorsed by magazine and newspaper cooking 
editors,government authorities and domestic 
science teachers. Over 5,000,000 women used 
Certo last year. 


Certo’s one minute boiling period saves the 
delicate flavor and color of the fruit and 
prevents the juice from boiling away. Con- 
sequently, with the same amount of fruit 
you make one-half 
more jam or jelly with 
Certo than by the old 
method. That's why 
extra sugar is used, but 
the amount of sugarin 
each glass is the same, 
and the cost is actually 
less. 

Be sure to try Certo 
this year with any fruit 
available. Note how 
simple is this recipe for: 





Pineapple and Strawberry Jam 


Crush well about one quart ripe berries. Put pineapple 
through the food cutter, or chop very fine. Measure 
two level cups of each into large kettle. Add 7 level 
cups (3lbs.) sugar and mix well. Use hottest fire and 
stir constantly before and while boiling. Boil hard for 
one minute, remove from 
fire and stir in % bottle 
(scant 44 cup) Certo. Skim 
and pour quickly. 


All grocers have Certo 
with recipe book at- 
tached, or both will be 
sent postpaid for 35 
cents. 


Douglas-Pectin 
Corporation 





909-A Granite Bldg. Rochester, N. Y. 
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AST month in the story about “Walden” I quoted 

a paragraph from Thoreau. I wonder how many 

of you have been thinking about it. The quota- 

tion was: “I think that Is within bounds when I 

say that, tho the birds of the air have their nests, and 

the foxes their holes, and the savages their wigwams, in 

modern civilized society not more than one-half the 
families own a shelter.” 

Thoreau wrote that paragraph about fifteen years 
before the Civil War. And how closely it checks up 
with the facts today! I have before me a table pre- 
pared by the Department of Commerce showing the 
ownership of homes in the United States. In 1920, only 
45.6 percent of the families in the United States owned 
the roofs over their heads! This in America, the land of 
peace, plenty and prosperity! The land of equal oppor- 
tunity and of unknown famine! What is more to the 
point, each census is showing a steady decrease in the 
percentage of home ownership. 

The progress of prodigality must be arrested. A 
nation of homes is the only strong nation. A nation 
of tenants is on the decline towards pauperism. The 
first article of faith in self-reliance is to win your own 
shelter; be not less reliant than the birds of the air, the 
foxes of the fields or the savages in their wigwams! 


GPEAKING of satisfaction! It comes when you are 
working in the yard, just as darkness crowds in upon 
you, perhaps feverishly trimming up the edges around 
the walks or the close corners with the hand-shears. You 
work hard to get thru before it’s too dark to see. And 
rou do get done, arise to your feet and take one last 
look before night settles down. In that brief moment, 
could greater satisfaction ever come to you? We live 
to achieve, to get things done, and the greatest of all 
achievements is a home you have earned and main- 
tained yourself! 


] USED to like to be away from home in the summer. 
Nothing pleased me more than to hit the vagabond 
trail and seek new scenes and cooler breezes. Each 
year that passes, however, finds it harder for me to go 
away then because the lure of “home”’ out-pulls all 
others. I would almost rather give up an arm or leg 
than be away from the home and garden. Like Sir 
Launfal, my Holy Grail is at my own doorstep. How 
about you? 


OF of our subscribers, Charles E. Gardner of 
Virginia, voiced a great truth when he wrote me: 
“T would like to say that a three-room bungalow on a 
half-acre of ground that is your own, is better than a 
fine eight-room house on five acres that belongs to some- 
one else. Of course, all this takes time and money, but 
what of that if you get one of the great things money 
can’t buy—Contentment?” This is the true voice of 
the home-maker speaking; a voice free from false pride, 
charged with the will to achieve independence and the 
determination to maintain it! Only nomads, Arabs, 
gypsies and vagabond souls find contentment in roam- 
ing from place to place. 


O possesses his home place more than he who 

gives of himself to make it comfortable and at- 
tractive? I am sad every time I see a home so large 
and pretentious that the service of others is required to 
keep it in order. I can think of no system of alien land- 
lordism more vicious than this. If I let someone else 
do the work around my home, even tho I can afford it, 


I am buyinga certain quality of disinterestedness in that 
home. But how different when I do the thing myself, 
even tho at a real sacrifice! Then, this yard or garden, 
these flowers or walls, are mine—mine! A part of me 
went into them, and I never come near them but the 
consciousness of it reaches out and thrills me. Of 
course, no man should attempt that which he is not 
qualified to do, but let him do all he can. I have yet to 
age a or the beast, who sub-lets its nest or hole 
in the cliff. 


EXT month we will visit the home of John Howard 
Payne, who wrote “Home, Sweet Home,” the most 
popular and enduring song ever penned. Every line, 
every word, throbs with the deepest pathos. Those 
who know the song (and who doesn’t?) have felt the 
longing, the anguish of that lonely man. I hope you 
will like the story. “Home, Sweet Home”’ is located 
at East Hampton, Long Island, three hours by rail 
from New York City. 


] TRIED a new stunt in fences this spring. We put in 
a heavy picket fence using pecky cypress. Frankly 
it was an experiment in more ways than one. I wanted 
something that would look rustic, something I could 
afford, and something that would last. One of my 
friends suggested pecky cypress. If you know any- 
thing about it, you will recall that it looks like it is full 
of worm holes. Well, I got the rustic effect all right, 
by using it with stone grey paint. {Some job, that 
painting pecky cypress! But the fence is a success, so 
far as we are concerned. More about it later. 


[X the month of May I painted the bungalow where 
we started out keeping house. It is just a block from 
the place where we now live. It is strange the senti- 
ment and attachment one can acquire for a little bit of 
ground, for a house! I felt real homesick when I re- 
turned to the place. 

We used white lead and linseed oil on the place, and it 
looks as spic and span as can be. This reminds me of 
the painting article we had in the April issue by Roy C. 
Sheeler. It was a very helpful article, I am sure, but 
one or two have felt that Mr. Sheeler was a bit unfair 
to white lead and linseed oil in his reference to ready- 
mixed paints. I am sure Mr. Sheeler did not desire to 
be unfair, altho he did think that for the amateur 
painter who was using colors other than white that 
ready-mixed paints might be more satisfactory. Noone 
can dismiss white lead and linseed oil with a mere ges- 
ture. They are the basis of all good paints, even ready- 
mixed, and will continue to be so, no doubt. 


UY alot! Oh, you who put off and wait! There is 
real satisfaction and real life ahead of you who 
start to win your own homes. Of all the things you 
hunger for or think you want, the home comes first. The 
younger you start, the longer you’ll have to enjoy it. 


Dont forget to tell your neighbors about Fruit, 
Garden and Home. Every subscriber counts, and 
your help will make us grow that much faster. Thou- 
sands of you have helped, and 

thousands more have thought e 

they would help. Won’t you 

just do it now when you are 

thinking of it? They will ap- i 
preciate your efforts, and so 

will wel 
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